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The Captive 
By Clinton Scollard 


OUBT digged a fortress deep and dim, 
Guarded by moat and ravelin ; 
And, having fettered every limb, 
He dungeoned me therein. 
Then victor Faith's illuming star 
Shone in upon my black despair, 
And back flew rivet, bolt, and bar, 
And I was free as air ! 
Clinton, N. Y. 
“ 


—Hditorial 


Singing Fottiows KRejoicing over victory comes after 
Struggling the battle is won, not while the 
fight is in progress. This is to be borne in mind 
ven by those whose confidence is strongest that they 
shall surely have triumph in the war they wage under 
the Captain of their salvation. As Madame de Stael 
has it, ‘‘A religious life is a struggle, and not a 
hymn.’’ 
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‘* This day the noise of battle, 
The next the victors song."’ 


a 


Keeping Spiritus Things spiritual become unreal to 
4 Famine Away us in the Christian life in propor- 
tion as we cease to do outward acts of goodness to 
men. Ceasing to deal material bread to the hun- 
gry, we provoke a spiritual famine in our own spirits. 
Failing to teach the word, it becomes less a matter 
of importance to study and assimilate it for our own 

use. _ Applying love and service to the 


eee 






world around us keeps truth vivid and real to us. 
The men who are most active in Christian service 
see and feel most intensely the reality of the relief 
they have to offer those around them. 


Counting Too Much Taking for granted that what we 
on What We Are are, in the main, will atone for 
some of the things we say, is presuming too much 
on the generosity of others. The husband and 
the wife who say harsh things to each other 
in moments of nervous tension or mutual mis- 
understanding ought not to count too freely upon 
the overcoming power of the heart love they bear 
each other as a mediating and pacifying factor. Each 
may be greatly loved by the other, and yet there 
has been a moment of spiritual separation which 
never ought to have been possible with either. 
What we say. counts for more than we imagine in 
every relation in life. And it ought not to be neces- 
sary for any one to ‘‘make allowance for us’’ on 
the supposition that we are really better than our 


words. 
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However greatly we may rejoice to 
hear the voice of God, there are 
times when the soul welcomes the silence which God 
keeps. / When remembered sin urgently presses 
upon our thought, when remorse is keen, and de- 
spair is almost master for the moment, God may 
mercifully allow the grief to pass with never a word 
from him. His comfort would shame us sorely, 
and his censure would only deepen the shadow. 
As a loving father waits in silence while the tempest 
of contrition sweeps over his dear son, and then lets 
his love shine in through the scattered clouds ; so 
our heavenly Father gently keeps us close to himself 
until the passion is overpast, and then what earnest 
of his love he gives us in conscious nearness to him, 
in peace and quiet, and in his promise of forgetful- 
ness! ‘* He will not always chide.’’ Nor will he 
always speak words of comfort. He will do at the 
moment what is most needful for us, and the silence 
of God may well be the comfort we most need at 
such a time. 


When God is Silent 
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Blessedness of How much we have to thank our 

Eternal Service Saviour for in what he told us 
about our future life! We often wonder that he did 
not say more. But the words, ‘‘ If it were not so, I 
would have told you,’’ are a sufficient answer to any 
feeling of insufficiency. Whenever our minds range 
up and down the words, *‘ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant :.. . enter thou into the joy of 
thy lord,’’ we may find comfort of the most substan- 
tial order. In the words ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant,’’ we discover that character and 
capacity—what we are and what we can do—are 
coins that ring true on both counters, are character- 
istics of the eternal life which is ours to live in all the 
worlds. Let busy men and women, who sometimes 
recoil from those descriptions of heaven in books 
and poems and sermons that dwell too exclusively 
on psalms and harps and music and rest and peace, 


rejoice that the teachings of Jesus are so full of ser- 
vice and activity. ‘* My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work,’’ is the enfranchisement and ennoble- 
ment of labor. How often from the lips of Jesus 
fall the words ‘* husbandman,’’ ‘‘ vineyard,’ 
** laborer,’’ ‘‘ master,’’ ‘‘ servant,’’ ‘‘ ruler,’’ ‘* tal- 
ents,’’ ‘‘pounds,’’ ‘‘steward,’’ ‘‘interest,’’ ‘‘wages’’! 
However lonely and obscure and seemingly unima 
portant our life work may be, let us remember that 
it is only our novitiate, our apprenticeship, and that 
to be good and faithful in a few things—even in 
that which is least—is to make as good a beginning 
as God asks of any one, and will be as certain of 
recognition in the day of account as though we were 
kings or princes, 
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What Music Has Done for Religion 


5 ANCwACS is simply a series of outward signs 

representing various ideas ‘and emotions. 
Spoken and written words are, indeed, the com- 
monest, but not the exclusive, expressions through 
which man reveals and communicates his inmost 


feelings and ideas. Using the word “‘ language’? in _ 


a comprehensive sense, we may say that there are 
two other languages, besides speaking and writing, 
in which the human mind utters itself; namely, art 
and music. By portraying in form and color the 
real, or suggesting the ideal, the artist expresses his 
own conceptions and impresses his thought upon 
others. ‘In like manner human feeling naturally 
expresses itself in musical forms, and awakens kin- 
dred feelings in the hearts of others. 

Music, then, is a language of religion, a vehicle of 
religious feeling, and a means of religious impres- 
sion. Its use is so general, and its effectiveness so 


widely recognized, that it may fairly be called the ~ , 
It is, indeed, pro-— 


universal language of religion. 
duced in various ways, used in differing forms, and 
accorded varying degrees of prominence, but there 
is no essential diversity among Christians respecting 
its usefulness and value. There are widely different 
theories about religious symbolism and_ religious 
teaching ; there are no equally differing theories re- 
specting religious music. 

The questions on which religious people differ 
concerning this subject are such as these: Should 
music in public worship be vocal only, or may it also 


be instrumental? If it may properly be instrumental, > 


what kind of instruments may be appropriately used, 
—an organ only, or also instruments like the flute 
or violin? Does choir music or congregational 
singing best serve the ends of public worship? 
Should the selections be classical or popular? It is 
evident that all these are, at most, questions of pro- 
priety, expediency, or taste, rather than of principle. 
Despite differences of feeling and judgment respecting 
such specific questions, all agree in making prominent 
use of music as a fitting and impressive and almost 
essential language for religious thought and feeling. 
Hence we find that religious music constitutes a 
kind of common bond among Christians of the most 
various beliefs and practices. The Protestant who 


does not accept the doctrine, can still enjoy the, t 
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solemn and beautiful music, of the Roman Catholic 
mass. The casual visitor who enters for the first 
time a Greek church will probably have little idea of 
the meaning of the elaborate ritual which is being 
enacted, but he will not fail to be touched by the 
sweet cadences of a type of religious music which, 
once heard, can never be forgotten. It is equally 
certain that a Roman or a Greek Christian would not 
hear the rousing singing of our popular gospel songs 
at a great evangelistic meeting without feeli. g moved 
by the spirit of worship and praise. 

Music appeals to what is common to a!] men,— 
religious feeling and aspiration. It strikes a chord 
to which every human heart can respond. With 
teaching, definition, and argument this cannot be, 
to the same extent, the case. These belong to the 
field of intellectual conceptions and constructions. 
In these, men can never agree. They differ too 
much in their mental constitutions, training, inherit- 
ances, and habits to take the same views in matters 
of religious theory and practice. In the great under- 
lying emotions and experiences of the religious life, 
however, there is a nearer approach to unity. The 
hymn-books of various churches do not differ in any 
such degree as their creeds do. Arminian and Cal- 
vinist, and even, in many cases, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, sing the same hymns. Despite 
the important differences between Judaism and 
Christianity, the whole Christian world still uses, 
and will never cease to use, as a favorite expression 
of its piety and devotion, the Hebrew hymnal, the 
Book of Psalms. 

Allowance must here be made, of course, for doc- 
trinal differences which find expression in the words 
which are set to religious music. Many hymns 
which are great favorites with some people are very 
distasteful to others, either because they seem crude 
in.conception, or extravagant, or even erroneous, in 
idea. This applies, however, mainly to those di- 
dactic compositions which seek to combine doctrinal 
exposition with devotional expression. The unity 
of the Christian world is seen, primarily, in the use 
of sacred song, rather than in the words which are 
sung ; yet even here there is a great general agree- 
ment, so far as the words used express the truths of 
religious life and experience. Real, sincere religion 
is much the same in all men ; it is in theology,—that 
is, intellectual construction,—or opinion, that they 
differ most. 

We may find in the fact that music comes nearest 
to being the universal language of religion the ex- 
planation of its value in the work and worship of the 
church. A religious meeting without music of any 
kind would appear strangely incongruous : it would 
seem lacking in the natural, almost necessary, ex- 
pression of common fellowship and praise. Hence 
sacred music is one of the strongest bonds which 
holds Christian people together ; it is the great com- 
mon expression of religious feeling and fellowship. 
In no other utterance of a religious emotion and aspi- 
ration do believers, with all their differences of en- 
dowment and opinion, come quite so near together 
as in the service of sacred song. 

Music is one of the great forces which attracts 
people to the public worship of God’s house. Next 
to the Bible itself stand the great hymns of the church 
as the most satisfying expression of Christian aspira- 
tion, trust, and hope. How natural, then, that be- 
lievers should love these hymns and the melodies 
with which they are inseparably associated! They 
are a part of what the church means to us,—a means 
of grace, an indispensable factor in the religious life 
itself. It is thus a true and deep feeling of the 
Christian heart which is expressed in the familiar 
stanza of one of our favorite hymns: 

‘* Beyond my highest joy 
I prize her heavenly ways, 
Her sweet communion, solemn vows, 
Her hymns of love and praise.’’ 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Twice in each century, at least, a 
warm and widespread discussion 
takes place as to the beginning and 
end of that century. Those who remember half a cen- 
tury back recali the vigor of the discussion that went on 
about 1850. But Children's Day beats the end-of-the- 
century question as a theme for perennial questioning 
about its origin. One of the prettiest, brightest of Sunday- 
school anniversaries, it is not surprising that those who 
enjoy the services of the day should wish to know to 
whom they are indebted. And so at this time of the 
year, when Children’s Day has just been celebrated by 
thousands of schools, letters of inquiry keep coming 
to the Editor. From a normal college in Indiana, for 
instance, one writes : 


When Did Children’s 
Day Begin? 


Will you please answer, through the columns of The Sunday 
School Times, what is the origin and the history of Children's Day? 
Is it of American origin? With what denomination did it origi- 
nate? Is the first Sunday in June everywhere the day adopted 
for its celebration? We have inquired of several pastors and 
church people, and got no satisfactory answer. 


An Ohio reader makes a suggestion that is worth con- 
sideration, in connection with his inquiry : 


Will you please state when Children’s Day was first observed, 
and what and who caused the organization of it? I know that it 
was frst instituted when Christ placed his hands on the children 
and blessed them. But when was the modern Children’s Day 
organized ? , 


A reader still nearer the home of this paper, in Penn- 
sylvania, writes : 


I should be grateful to you for some information about the his- 
tory of the Children’s Day movement,—what led to it, the move- 
ment of the celebration itself, and the motive and object of the 
movers. I should be pleased to find it in Notes on Open Letters, 
or, if anything definite is published, to have the literature indi- 
cated, with the place where procured. 


More than once the subject has been taken up in 
these columns. But it is not likely to be finally settled 
here, though the Editor will welcome any fresh informa- 
tion tending towards its settlement. Eight years ago a 
statement was made in The Sunday School Times, that, 
in the opinion of many, ‘‘the modern Children’s Day 
had its origin in the Trinity Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day-school of Merchantville, New Jersey, at the opening 
of the new church building, on the second Sunday in 
June, 1866.°* This claim at once called forth a letter 
from a Massachusetts reader, which was printed in Notes 
on Open Letters of July 2, 1892, and which read, in 
part, as follows : 


Yesterday, at the First Congregational Church of Westfield, 
Massachusetts, we celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of our 
Sunday-school and the thirty-first return of our ‘* Children’s 
Day."" It began in this way. As in the case of the school at 
Merchantville, New Jersey, five years later, we too had recently 
moved into our new church building ; and when the anniversary 
of our Sunday-school came around in June of 1861, the Rev. Dr. 
Emerson Davis, our pastor at that time, consented to give up the 
regular afternoon service and devote the time to the school. In 
his love of trees and flowers, Dr. Davis had been to our people 
what Henry Ward Beecher was to his flock during his earlier 
ministry at the West, so that almost every home had its flower 
garden. On this June Sabbath, at the close of the regular ses- 
sion of the school which followed the morning service, it was an- 
nounced that an anniversary service had been arranged for the 
afternoon. Then, to please Dr. Davis as well as to celebrate the 
occasion, I asked the children to bring bouquets with them. 
That afternoon the flowers were brought in quantities such as the 
old church had never seen before during its nearly two hundred 
years of life. Our pastor stood by the communion table to re- 
ceive them. Every child had an offering, and the good old man 
was kept busy a long time in placing the bouquets all about him. 
The table, the pulpit, and a part of the railing, were covered 
before the supply failed. When completed, the whole effect was 
so beautiful, and the service such a success, that it was deter- 
mined to hold this service annually, and that the children should 
not only bring flowers, but also contribute songs and recitations, 
so that it should be children’s day indeed. In this manner it has 
been observed from that day to yesterday with increasing interest 
and beauty. Many of the students of the normal school attended 
our church, and carried away with them the remembrance of this 
pleasant service ; so that in its early days many letters were re- 
ceived from other places asking for the history and methods of 
our “‘ Children's Day.’ 


Thus it would appear that the modern institution of 
Children’s Day goes back at least thirty-nine years, ap- 
parently having been observed in the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Westfield, Massachusetts, in 1861. 
If any one knows of the Day's having been observed 
still earlier, the Editor will be glad to give prominence 
to the facts in this column. The Day itself is now 
usually assigned to the second Sunday in June, though 









schools do not hesitate to move it a Sunday or two either 
side of this date if local conditions require this. For 
suggestions as to the actual observance and possibilities 
of the day, it is a pleasure to refer to the good article by 
Dr. G. B. F. Hallock in The Sunday School Times of 


May 12, 1900. 
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Almost every passage of Scripture has 
more than one meaning. It is that 
truth that makes Bible study so at- 
tractive and so profitable. We may perceive a surface 
meaning on the first reading. Closer examination may 
show a deeper signification. Yet further study may dis- 
close other suggested truths in rich variety. It is. only 
the shallow-minded reader of the Bible who expects to 
find the one and final meaning of a passage that attracts 
his attention, and seems to call for explanation. It is a 
hopeful state of mind in which a Minnesota Bible stu- 
dent and teacher finds himself as he asks : 


Looking Out for 
One’s Future 


Please explain Luke 16 : 9 [‘‘ Make to yourselves friends by 
means of the mammon of unrighteousness; that when it shall 
fail,, they may receive you into the eternal tabernacles’’]. I con- 
fess my inability to explain this. The Roman Catholics have a 
way of explaining it that is certainly unique. Some time ago this 
passage was in our lesson. At that time I explained myself, but 
not the verse, like this: ‘‘ There are some things in the Bible that 
I cannot explain and do not understand. This is one ofthem."’ 

It certainly is wise in the Minnesota teacher to say 
frankly that he cannot clearly explain what he does not 
fully understand. It would be well if all teachers, in 
Minnesota and elsewhere, were as wise. As to the para- 
ble of the unjust steward, there have been various at- 
tempted explanations and understandings—or misunder- 
standings. It has even been claimed that Jesus seems, 
in this parable, to approve the wrong-doing of the dis- 
honest steward. This view of it has been a comfort to 
some whose only hope of being approved of Jesus is 
that they are dishonest and self-seeking. But there is 
no approval of the course of the dishonest steward ‘in the 
words of Jesus. The parable does show that even a dis- 
honest and self-seeking ‘‘son of this world’’ will have 
some regard to the future, and will act in view of the 
certain consequences. He will suffer*present loss° in 
the prospect of future gain. So far, the sons of this 
world seem to act more sensibly than many who are 
called children of light. Is it not foolish and wrong for 
one who knows the truth, for one who understands that 
whatsoever he sows he will have to reap, to live in for- 
getfulness of the future, and to make no provision for 
the life to come? It certainly is in accordance with these 
words of Jesus for us to use all our possessions, our time; 
our strength, our money, and all else, in a way which 
we think will tend to our advantage, and will look best, 
as seen in the light of eternity, in the future life. ‘This 
is a lesson that is on the surface of the words of Jesus in 
Luke 16:9. There are other meanings suggested by 
these words ; but there seems to be none that conflicts 
with this sound practical lesson. We can profitably 
bear this in mind while we are looking,up other sug- 
gested meanings to be recognized in this parable as to 
the use of whatever is entrusted to us. 
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From Contributors 


The. Editor is always willing to examine unsolicited manu- 
scripts. In view, however, ofthe great number that are regularly 
sent to him, he finds it necessary to ask the observance of the 
following conditions: Manuscripts should be typewritten. They 
should never be rolled, but sent folded or flat. They should con- 
tain the name and address of the writer. Return postage should - 
accompany them, if their return is desired in case of non-accept- 
ance. 
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What Was Christ’s Attitude towards 
His Gentile Admirers ? 


By Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. 


PECIAL interest attaches to those incidents in which 
Jesus is brought into relations with the Gentile 
world, inasmuch as the religion of Jesus has become the 
faith, not of the Jews, to whom it was first announced, 
but of the Gentiles. It was not until some years after 
the crucifixion that the apostles began to address them- 
selves directly to the Gentiles. The leading spirit in 
changing the direction of Christianity from the Jews to 
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the Gentiles was Paul; who was not a believer in that 
religion until some years after its Founder died. Did 
this change in direction imply a change in spirit, or was 
it the natural development of the teaching of Jesus on 
the lines which he had shadowed forth in his lifetime ? 
We turn to the Gospels to seek for light as to Christ's 
attitude to the Gentiles. 

None of the Gospels contains, or professes to contain, 
a complete account of the life and teaching of Jesus. 
Each gives a selection of incidents and lessons. Each 
contains some things peculiar to itself and recorded in 
‘none of the others. It is natural in such circumstances 
that the selection and omission should be guided in each 
case to some extent by the special character and interest 
of the writer. - One of the writers was a Gentile; tle 
other three were Jews. We might, therefore, quite 
naturally expect that the one should feel a special in- 
terest in the incidents and lessons indicating that the 
gospel was offered to all the world, while the three 
should have some tendency to describe with special care 
the attitude of Christ towards the Jews. 

An examination of the Gospels shows that, to a certain 
extent, this is the case. The Gospel of Luke the Gentile 
has often been described as ‘‘in a special sense the 
universal Gospel.'’ Luke thinks always of Jesus ‘‘as 
the Saviour of all mankind.’’ ‘Again and again he 
shows us that forgiveness and salvation are offered to 
all, and offered freely, independently of privileges of 
birth or legal observances ’’ (Plummer). But when the 
question is put whether there is any essential difference 
in this respect between the Christ pictured in the other 
three Gospels and the Christ as painted by Luke, the 
answer must be emphatically negative. All four evan- 
gelists are in perfect agreement on this point. All tell 
us that the gospel of Christ was a universal gospel, sent 
to all nations, without any respect of birth. None of 
them omit this essential feature. The universality of 
Christianity was impressed on it by the teaching of the 
Saviour from the beginning onwards, and its failure. to 
spread among the Jews as completely as among the 
Gentiles was due to its deliberate rejection by the Jews 
after it had been first offered to them. The Gentiles 
showed more of that ‘‘ faith to be healed’’ which the 
blind man at Lystra possessed, recognizing that they 
had no deserts and no merit, whereas the Jews were 
conscious of having great advantages. 

The incident of the Syrophenician woman is described 
only by Matthew and Mark, not by Luke. Its full 
meaning is not apparent from either of the narrators 
alone, but both have to be taken together, for each omits 
a word of Jesus which is important. Mark alone has 
preserved the saying, ‘‘let the children first be filled,’’ 
implying that the time will come when those who have 
not the rights of children shall also be filled. The 
omission of this sentence by Matthew tends to conceal 
the principle of the universality of Christianity, which is 
often enunciated elsewhere by Christ ; but Mark .shows 
that even here it was in Christ's mind, despite the un- 
favorable reception which he apparently gives to the 
woman at first. 

But what shall we say of the comparison of the Gen- 
tiles to-dogs, in contrast to the Jews, the children of the 
house? In the East the term ‘‘dog’’ is always one of 
contempt, and that sense can hardly be avoided here. 
The sequel of the action shows that Jesus already recog- 
nizes the woman's true character, sympathetically ap- 
preciates that she has ‘‘ the faith to be healed,’’ and is 
preparing a lesson for his disciples. He sees that they 
entertain the usual Jewish contempt for the Gentile, and 
he speaks from their point of view, with the intention of 
making them realize how inadequate that view is. He 
says, with the gentle irony of the true teacher, stating 
the Jewish view before showing how the Gentile woman 
will disprove it, that the children’s bread should not be 
thrown to the dogs. The faith in the woman's mind 
enables her to appreciate his intention, just as he had 
appreciated her character, and she claims that even the 
dogs have a right to the crumbs (a right acknowledged 
by the Law, when it forbade the ox to be muzzled as it 
treads out the corn on the threshing-floor). 

Jesus has now elicited the answer which he felt all along 
to be in the woman's heart, and Matthew (but not Mark) 
tells how he pointed the lesson : ‘‘O woman, great is 
thy faith.’’ The woman is a true representative of the 
Gentiles. She lays claim to no merit and no deserts. 
She accepts the humble position that Jewish pride as- 
signs all Gentiles; she is like the dogs picking up 
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crumbs under the table where the Jews, the privileged 
children, sit. But she has faith, and she wins what the 
Jews would refuse her, and what the Jews ultimately 
miss for themselves. : 

The words which Mark attributes to Jesus contain 
the same truth, but they do not express it in the same 
vivid and pointed way. Here we must prefer Matthew, 
whereas in Jesus’ first words we felt that Mark was 
more correct. 

But why does Luke omit this admirable picture of 
the attitude of Jesus to the Gentiles? Was it that he 
had sufficiently illustrated the Saviour's attitude else- 
where, or was it that he did not like the comparison of 
the Gentiles to the dogs, fearing lest it might be wrongly 
interpreted as implying that the Jews had higher rights 
to salvation than the Gentiles? Whatever the reason 
was, he has not recorded for us this incident, but he 
has recorded the same lesson as expressed in other 
incidents. Like Matthew, but in greater detail than 
Matthew, he tells the story of the centurion whom even 
the elders of the Jews thought worthy, ‘for he loveth 
our nation, and himself built us our synagogue,’’ whom 
Jesus ‘‘ marvelled at,’’ and of whom he said, ‘‘I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in Israel."’ But the 
centurion, like the Syrophenician woman, claimed no 
merit and no rights. -He first sent Jews to speak on 
his behalf (a point omitted by Matthew), and then he 
explained, through the mouth of friends, that ‘I am 
not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof:.. . 
neither thought I myself worthy to come unto thee.’’ 
Matthew's account brings out the same truth, but not so 
vividly or so strongly as Luke's. 

Luke and John tell about Jesus’ kindness to Samari- 
tans and his recognition of them. Luke alone tells of 
the ten lepers who were healed, but of whom only one 
came back to thank his Saviour, ‘‘and he was a Samari- 
tan.’’ No one ‘returned to give glory to God, save 
this stranger.’’ Luke alone relates the parable of the 
good Samaritan. John gives at full length the narrative 
of the Samaritan woman, and the Samaritan city where 
Jesus stayed two days, and where many believed in him. 
But Mark never mentions Samaria, and Matthew men- 
tions it only to tell how Jesus charged the apostles, 
‘«Enter not into any city of the Samaritans.’’ This 
order is not mentioned by Luke or by Mark, who 
narrate the same incident. Perhaps they felt that it was 
a charge which applied only to a special time and a 
special situation, and that it was not a general com- 
mand. At the time when Jesus gave this command, 
the apostles had not yet risen to the lofty moral eleva- 
tion from which they should be able to address the 
Samaritans effectively. They did afterwards reach that 
level ; and Luke tells of their work in Samaria at a later 
time. But, for the moment, Jesus knew that they could 
do no good to the Samaritans, and forbade them to 
enter their cities, 

This, therefore, is one of those cases in which a single 
word of Jesus, taken by itself, and not compared with his 
action and teaching as a whole, would be liable to mis- 
conception. And it is remarkable that the means of 
controlling and properly understanding it is supplied, not 
by Matthew himself, but by John and Luke. As it 
stands in Matthew, it would be an enigma. If we pos- 
sessed only Matthew's Gospel, we might well ask why 
Jesus, in the one recorded reference to Samaria, should 
apparently give free scope to the Jewish dislike for 
Samaritans, and forbid his disciples to enter any 
Samaritan city. But from the Fourth Gospel we learn 
that Jesus already, before this time, had entered into 
Sychar, and found many there to believe in him. The 
disciples, as they went forth to spread their Master's 
teaching, might imitate his example in this respect ; 
and Jesus knew that they were not yet capable of doing 
this successfully. He ordered them, therefore, to con- 
fine their first essays in teaching to their own people. 
But that prohibition was subordinate to the wider pur- 
pose and command that the gospel should be ultimately 
preached universally. 

Incidentally, we observe that the way in which the 
different Gospels illustrate one another in such matters 
as this,—one supplementing and explaining occasional 
statements recorded in another,—affords a strong con- 
firmation of their trustworthiness as historical records. 

Closely connected with Christ's attitude towards the 
Gentiles in general is his relation to the Roman imperial 
government. The three first Gospels all record the 
fundamental principle, ‘‘ Render unto Caesar the things 
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that are Caesar’s,'’ which implies and prescribes ac- 
quiescence in the existing forms of government, a rule 
always impressed by Paul on his converts. Even the 
publicans, the hated instruments of the most obnoxious 
part of Roman administration,—namely, taxation and 
custom-house duties,—appear in Luke at least in quite a 
favorable light. Luke alone tells the story of Zaccheus. 
Both Matthew 11 and Luke 7 describe John the Bap- 
tist’'s last message, and Jesus’ comments; but Luke 
alone mentions that the people and the publicans justi- 
fied God, while the Pharisees and the lawyers rejected 
the counsel of God. Luke alone gives the parable of 
the Pharisee and the publican’s prayer, contrasting the 
conscious virtue of the former with the humility of the 
latter. Yet Luke, like the others, together 
publicans and sinners (Luke 18:1). It is essentially 
the same picture that we find in all the Gospels ; but 
Luke is fuller in his description of one side, Matthew 
and Mark of the other. 

So, again, in regard to the accusation and unjust con- 
demnation of the Saviour. Luke alone records that the 
Jews tried to establish a charge against him of treason 
against the Roman government, and that the Roman 
governor, Pilate himself, thrice emphatically pronounced 
him innocent of that charge (Luke 23 : 2, 4, 14, 22). 
But the other GospeJs are in agreement, though they do 
not lay such strong emphasis on these points. John 
18 : 30 mentions the charge, though not in such formal 
and precise terms as those in which Luke states it. 
Both John and Matthew mention that Pilate pronounced 
Jesus innocent; but they only mention that the ac- 
quittal was pronounced once. All four Gospels are 
agreed that it was not on account of supposed treason 
against Rome, but through Jewish enmity, that Jesus 
was condemned; and Mark does not think it worth 
while even to mention that an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to convict him of a crime against the Roman 
state. 

Thus we find essentially the same conception in all 
four Evangelists of Christ's attitude towards the Gentile 
world and the Roman Empire. But we should not have 
known how many proofs were manifested of the univer- 
sality of his sympathy, were it not for the special inter- 
est felt by Luke in this aspect of Christ's life. 


University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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On Demoniacal Possession 
A Recalled Talk of Thomas’K. Beecher's 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HILE, in 1858, the second service of the North 
Congregational Church, in Hartford, was a gene- 
ral Bible class, including all ages, it was a novel and 
attractive service, and therefore well attended. Dr, 
Bushnell, the pastor, was usually present, and made a 
closing address on the topic of Bible study for the day. 
A series of Bible lessons was arranged for the first year 
on the Friends and the Enemies of Jesus. One of these 
lessons was on John the Baptist, the Friend and Fore- 
runner of Jesus. A later lesson was on the Demons, 
the Enemies of Jesus. 

On the Sunday for this latter lesson, as on the Sunday 
for the former, I was an interested visitor. On'this sec-. 
ond occasion, the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, then, as for 
many years after, of Elmira, was also present. He and 
I sat together in the lower part of the audience room, 
Toward the close of the hour for study, Dr. Bushnell 
came down to where we sat, and said, in his abrupt and 
hearty way : 

‘« Here, I want you two up front. You must do the 
talking to-day. Trumbull, I want you to talk about 
the Sunday-school. Beecher, I want you to talk about 
the Devil."’ 

We did as we were told todo. What I said of the 
Sunday-school I do not remember, and it is of no im- 
portance if I did. What Beecher said of the Devil I do 
Although 
I have no record of its substance, it is fresh in my mind 
after these more than forty years, and I deem it worth 
giving to others as I recall it. 

Added force will be given to this address of Mr, 
Beecher if the fact be borne in mind that at that time 
what was called ‘: Spiritualism '’ was the religious fad of 
the hour, ‘Spirit rappings,’’ by the aid of ‘* medic 


remember, and it is well worth remembering. 
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ums,'’ were the entertainment of ‘‘ spiritual séances'’ in 
the community generally. Hartford was quite a center 
of the delusion. Andrew Jackson Davis, the high- 
priest of the cult, and his brilliant wife, were residents 
of Hartford. Hence any word on spiritual possessions 
would be sure to fall on open ears in a Hartford congre- 
gation. Mr. Beecher said, in substance : 

‘* All of us believe that there is in every one of us a 
spirit that controls and directs our body, that can live 
even when our body dies. We who are Christians be- 
lieve that another spirit, the Spirit of God, can come 
into our bodies, and dwell there, as in a temple, while 
our own spirit is still in our body, and that that Holy 
Spirit can control and direct our spirit. 

‘The Bible tells us that in olden time there were 
evil spirits that entered into men and took possession of 
them, sometimes singly, sometimes by sevens, and 
sometimes a whole legion of them. These evil spirits 
held men captive, drove men, tore men, denied men 
their liberty and personality. The question naturally 
comes up,—it must have come up in this place to-day, 
—‘Is there anything of this sort in modern times?’ I 
am afraid there is, and I wantto be on the watch against 
the dread possibility. 

** Suppose I lived on Broadway, where the crowd was 


““siirging past in both directions all the time. Would I 


leave my doors and windows open, saying to the crowd 
of strangers, ‘Enter my door, pass through my hall, 
come into my parlor, make yourselves at home in my 
dining-room, go up into my bed-chambers'? Would 
that be my way with my home and with the outside 
world? No, no! I'd have my windows and doors 
barred and locked against intruders, to be opened only 


. to me and mine, and those whom I would have as com- 


panions, That would be my way, and that would be 
yours, 

‘Yet here we see poor, foolish men and women 
opening their ears, and eyes, and noses, and mouths, 
and stretching out their arms, and saying to the spirits 
of the vasty deep: ‘Come in and take possession of 
m. Write with my hands, think with my brain, speak 
with my lips, walk with my feet, use me as a medium 
for whatever you will.’ 

‘* Let us remember that God respects the sanctity of 
the dwelling-place of man’s spirit. So does he honor 
that, that even the Son of God himself says to each 
soul: ‘I, even I, stand at the door and knock : if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with me.’ 

‘‘O Holy Spirit, enter my being as thy temple, and 
there fill every room so that there shall be no space 
for any other to come in. Let me be full of thee, and 
controlled wholly by thee.’’ 

I have never ceased to be glad that I heard that talk 
on that theme by that speaker in that place. I would 
have others to be helped by it. 


Philadelphia. 
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For Those Who Wait 
By the late Mrs. S. C. Perkins 


OW we hate to wait for anything in our young days ! 

To be held off from some coveted possession, to 

have a pleasure postponed or an end delayed even if 

only for a month or two, is grievous, while, if it is fora 
year,—why, we might as well not have it at all. 

Only as the years bring us ‘‘ quietness and confi- 
dence’ do we learn to wait patiently for good to come 
or for evil to pass away. And to most of us, if we live 
long enough, there comes a time when waiting not only 
involves no hardship, but brings with it a positive bless- 
ing. 

It is not stoical indifference as to good sought-or evil 
dreaded—not the ‘‘grin and bear it’’ spirit—nor a 
slavish yielding to Kismet. Not such waiting is blessed 
of the Lord, nor to such waiting are we cxhorted over 
and over again by psalmist and prophet and apostle. 
But the Bible is rich in promises to all those who ‘wait 
on the Lord’'—promises of blessing and strength and 
help and future joy. 

This kind of waiting means trusting, loving, listening 
to the divine voice, watching for the guiding hand. It 
does not mean going to sleep, but, rather, having every 
faculty alert, ready for service or sacrifice whenever the 
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call is heard. Such waiting will bring ‘‘ good courage,"’ 
will ‘‘ strengthen the heart,’’ will make it no hard or 
bitter task to ‘‘ endure unto the end."’ 

They that thus ‘‘ wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 
they shall run, and not be weary ; they shall walk, and 
not faint.”’ 

What more could the waiting ones ask? 


Philadelphia. 
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For Children at Home 


What Laura’s Dolls Did 


By Margret Holmes Bates 


‘* [’M TIRED of these old things I'm going to take 

them to the basement, and let Nora put them 
in the range for kindling,’’ and Laura gave a disdainful 
little kick at a collection of toys that had cost many 
dollars. 

True, they were very much the worse for wear. There 
were dolls that lacked an arm, or a leg, or a wig. There 
were dolls’ clothes, soiled and torn ; there were pieces 
of china, remnants of pretty ‘full sets,’’ tiny spoons, 
knives and forks, as well as kitchen, parlor, and bed- 
room furniture, all in a heap on the nursery floor. 

Laura’s brother was not a year old. These things 
were of no useto him. He was being dressed in a sunny 
window while the mother listened to Miss Dayton telling 
about a school she was forming for crippled children 
who were very poor. 

Laura heard Miss Dayton say : 

‘* You see, these little unfortunates are not able to go 
to the public schools for many reasons. So I’m having 
them come to my house from nine in the morning till 
four in the afternoon. 

‘« Isn't that a long session ?*’ Mrs. Hale asked. 

‘‘It's not all study. I’ve had six children come, 
every day in the week, for the last month. I can take 
as many more as soon as I get the chairs. You know, 
I'm a kindergartner. The little ones have exercise in 
the motion songs. I have a substantial luncheon for 
them between twelve and one o'clock. Then lessons 
again, and after that I try to teach them to play with 
each other. I really know very little about playing. 
They’ ve never had playthings like more fortunate chil- 
dren,’’ and Miss Dayton glanced at Laura standing with 
hands clasped behind her as she looked discontentedly 
at the heap of damaged toys. 

Laura's attention had become divided. What Miss 
Dayton was saying sounded like a story. She walked 
slowly toward her, and Miss Dayton drew her close, and 
held her in her arm, as she said : 

**1 wonder if Laura wouldn't like to come, some day, 
and see these little folks of mine.’’ 

‘«Oh, yes !"’ Laura answered eagerly. 
walk at all ?"’ 

‘« Yes, all of them can walk, and all have the use of 
at least one hand. If mama will bring you some day, 
I'm sure they'll be glad to see you ; and don’t send your 
broken toys to be burned until after you've seen these 
little people of mine.’’ 

It was a clear, frosty morning when Mrs. Hale took 
Laura to Miss Dayton's school of crippled children. 
There were ten, and Miss Dayton was giving them the 
exercise of a bird song. Laura knew it well, and tears 
came into her eyes when she saw one little boy going 
about with a crutch, one little girl with a big hump on 
her back, another with a poor, lifeless-looking arm that 
hung by her side; a boy with one leg that was like a 
straight stick, it was so small, and seemed so weak that 
it looked as if he might fall at any instant. Every one 
was crippled in some way. But their faces, though pale 
and pinched, possibly by the pain they had suffered and 
were still enduring, were happy and bright. 

When the song was finished, the children had a read- 
ing-lesson, then some practice in counting. After that, 
Miss Dayton said : 

‘*I] must show our visitors the toys we have for our 
amusement when lessons are over. The children stay 
with me until nearly dark."’ 

She brought forward a basket,—-not a big one, —and 
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Laura caught her breath short and set her teeth on her lip. 
Such a few old broken toys! And yet'these little ones, 
looked with brightening eyes and cheeks as Miss Dayton 
held up an old doll, saying : 

‘* This is the baby of the school, and the girls take 
turns owning it. Here's the wagon that the boys take 
the doll riding in.’’ 

She went through the list of all the basket held, and 
she watched her little-girl visitor. She saw something 
that her pupils did not. She saw tears in Laura's brown 
eyes, and she noticed, too, that she was in a hurry to go 
away. : 

As soon as they were out of the room, Laura said : 

- “Omama! I’m going to pick out the best of my 
broken toys, and take them to Miss Dayton’s children. 
Poor little things, to be glad of having such old broken . 
toys! The worst of mine are not so bad as theirs. Do 
you think Ellen will help me fix the dolls while baby's 
asleep? I want their clothes clean and nice, and maybe 
we can mend some of the dolls."’ 

«Yes, I'm sure we can,’’ Mrs. Hale answered, 
** Ellen will wash the clothes, and we'll see what we can 
do about the mending. 'm a pretty good doll’s sur- 
geon, you know, and so is Nora."’ 

‘‘O mama, let's hurry!’’ And Laura skipped on 
ahead, and was in the house, upstairs, and talking 
breathlessly to Ellen about what she had seen, and what 
she was going to do, by the time Mrs. Hale reached the 
street door. 

It was a busy time in the nursery for a day or two, and 
it was astonishing to see how very respectable the heap 
of broken toys grew. When all repairs were finished, 
there was a full half-dozen very nice-looking dolls in 
clean dresses. Ellen said, as she winked slyly at Nora : 

‘«An’, now they're so pretty, I'm sure Miss Laura’ ll 
kape ‘em all her own self.’’ 

‘« Indeed I will not,’’ Laura said earnestly. ‘I'm so 
glad they look nice! But I wouldn't keep them, not 
for a houseful of new things, unless I might give the 
new ones to Miss Dayton’s children.’’ 

When Laura saw her mother and Miss Dayton unpack 
the basket of repaired toys, she felt, without knowing it, . 
the full blessedness of giving. The wonder and delight 
on the faces of the little cripples, their exclamations and 
their thanks, were sweeter to Laura than anything she . 
had ever experienced. 

Little Susie, the one with the bad arm, crept shyly up 
to Laura, and asked : 

‘Do you ever sleep with a dolly ?’’ 

«« Yes, I always do,’’ Laura answered. 

‘I never had one least little dolly to sleep with.’’ 
And the child’s mouth quivered pitifully. 

‘Oh, please, Miss Dayton,’’ Laura said eagerly, 
«there's the little rubber doll; let Susie have it It's 
name is Nannie, and it's slept with me so long it ll be 
lonesome in the night if it’s left here in the basket.’’ 

‘«Surely,"’ said Miss Dayton. ‘‘ Each little girl may 
have her own doll now to take home with her, and I 
know she'll keep it clean and bring it to school every 
day, so that it may have tea on these pretty little dishes, 
and see all the others.’’ 

And Laura never forgot the lesson she had learned 
from the little crippled children. 


New York City. 
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How Barnacles Saved the 
’ Marblehead 


By Mrs. H. L. McGowan 


D° you know what a Barnacle is? The dictionary 
gives a definition hard to understand,—‘‘a tho- 
racic cirriped, crustaceous, sessile’’ ! 

I will try to describe to you some that I saw on an 
unexploded mine, which would probably have blown up 
the Marblehead in Cuban waters the summer of 1898 
but for these little barnacles. 

They were on this mine, which was brought to the 
United States by a Spanish ship captured during the 
Cuban war. The mine had been arranged by the Span- 
iards with a ‘ trigger,’’ I suppose we may call it, which, 
when struck by a ship, would spring back and set off 
the powder, explode the mine, and blow up the ship. 

But into the crevices of the space left for the moving 
back of the spring, these tiny barnacles had fastened 
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themselves. They were not more than half an inch 
across at the base, and tapered up gradually to a point, 
very much like cream chocolates, except that they were 
much smaller, and were light gray in color. One by one 
attaching themselves to the mine, they formed a wall of 
shell. 

When the Marblehead struck the spring, which flew 
back, the force was broken by this wall of barnacles, 
each one an atom, but layer upon layer forming a per- 
fect protection that prevented the explosion of the mine, 
which, it is reasonable to suppose, would have blown up 
the ship very much as the Maine was destroyed. 

Does not this seem almost like a miracle? Numbers 
of officers and brave men who were on that ship owe 
their lives directly to these insignificant-looking little 
barnacles, but in it all was the overruling hand of God, 
who has given us that blessed promise, ‘‘ Surely he 
shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler ;.. . for 
he shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee 
in all thy ways, ... lest thou dash thy foot against a 
stone."’ 


Port Royal, S.C. 





Spirit and Method 


Holding Young Men in 
the Sunday-School 


By Hallett Parker 
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T HAS been my experience, in a period of forty years 
as a scholar, teacher, superintendent, and as a 
teacher again, that the great cause of the dropping out 
of young men from the Sunday-school is a loss of ‘* in- 
terest'’ in Sunday-school matters, or an increase of 
‘‘interest’’ in other matters. 

When I first began to teach, I had a class of boys 
from ten to twelve years old. Remembering what I had 
seen and experienced in the classes in which I had been a 
scholar, of which the teachers and the superintendents had 
made laments and complaints, not df their inability to 
retain their hold on the members of their classes and 
schools when they would reach the adolescent age, but 
of the ‘‘fact’’ that the youths had ‘lost their interest 
in their classes,’’ or ‘‘did not seem to care to come to 
Sunday-school any more,’’ I concluded that I would so 
interest my boys in the Sunday-school, in Sunday-school 
work, and in me, that, if I died or gave the class up to 
some other teacher, their ‘‘interest’’ in the Sunday- 
school would be so rooted and grounded that they would 
Stay. 

Such was the result. It proved my theory correct. 
But it cost me something ; how much I can never tell, 
—money, time, labor of hand, head, and_ heart. 
Money did give out sometimes, but hand, head, and 
heart are still here, better fitted for the work, and not at 
all discouraged about holding young men in the Sunday- 
school. 

One of the first things I did with my class of twenty 
years ago was to prepare questions on the lessons to be 
given to the class one week ahead, to be answered in 
writing, and turned in to me on the day of the lesson. 
The idea was new with me, and effective ; it is still in 
operation and is still effective. I vary it occasionally by 
requiring the scholars to bring me questions on the les- 
son. Of course, in that case we have to get to the 
school a little ahead of the time at which the school is 
called to order. At times I have had the scholars pre- 
pare synopses of the lessons which I had taught ; these 
synopses were to be prepared on the same Sunday as 
taught and handed in’to'me on the following Sunday. 
At the time of this writing, the scholars hand in to me a 
statement of the facts of the lesson of the previous Sun- 
day, together with any special teachings that I may have 
emphasized. These statements are to be preserved by 
me until we have finished the eighteen months’ instruc- 
tion on the life of Christ, with the idea that each scholar 
at that time will have harmony of the life of Christ. 
Of course, I do not claim that they will ever use it again, 
but the effect is in the preparation of it, causing them to 
go over the lesson after it is taught. And the scholars 


_ Editor's Note.—Mr. Parker's article won the first prize of 
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apologize to their teacher if they do not have their les- 
sons prepared, ; 

One scholar undertook to attend a meeting of a 
club which worked along the lines of his day-school. 
These meetings were on Friday of each week, and les- 
sened his interest in his studies. I remonstrated with 
him at first, then grew silent, except as occasion for 
comparison arose, or the folly and uselessness of fritter- 
ing away his time and powers were developed. At the 
end of two years, he told me that he ‘‘ had wasted his 
time,’’ and ‘‘had made a mistake."’ 
hand, but said nothing with my tongue. 

Two years ago the teachers of the school decided to 
give a banner to the school. This banner was to stand 
in the class that had made the best record the previous 
month in attendance. Our class was not in favor of the 
‘*banner business,’’ and we took the position that we 
were not entitled to the banner for doing what we had 
already been doing from other motives, and came to the 
conclusion that we would not compete for the banner. 
If we did compete, no other class in the school would 
get it. We thought that a class that tried to improve 
its attendance, rather than one that already had a good 
record, was more entitled to the honor. 

We increased the ‘‘interest'’ very considerably by 
choosing a class treasurer and raising funds for special 
purposes. In this way we now have, and have had for 
several years, money available for any special collec- 
tion. May I be allowed to mention some of the ways in 
which we use our money? We have bought a share in 
a training-school in the South ;,contributed to a fund 
raised for the purpose of giving ¢ nners-to poor people 
at Christmas ; contributed to a special collection for 
missionary work ; sent flowers to sick members of the 
class ; the teachers of the school gave the superinten- 
dent a Christmas gift,—the class gave to this gift, and 
knew that they were the only scholars in the school that 
had done so ; we are thinking now about sending some 
old person to the country this summer,—one that has no 
friends ; we are also considering about raising a fund for 
securing a home in some institution for some friendless 
man or woman. These are big things for boys to do, 
but they are doing, and will do, things of the sort spoken 
of, and they are ‘ interested.”’ 

We have trouble in keeping scholars out of the class. 
The superintendent has been ‘mportuned more than 
once by parents in order to gain admittance to the class 
for their children. 
ditionally. 
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But all new scholars are taken con- 
They must come up to the requirements, or 
else they are outclassed. 

We have found the few minutes that we enjoy before 
the opening of the school very delightful indeed ;' we get 
in this way much which, while it is not exactly in the 
line of Sunday-school teaching, is not wicked or useless, 
but of interest. 

The scholars have a committee of two to visit a sick 
member, and to take him flowers. Thus they help out 
the teacher, who does not live a very idle life. The 
teacher's home was broken up about a year ago, and 
since then we hold our monthly meetings at the homes 
of the different scholars, which makes the individual 
members very proud. One of the members of the class 
is the pianist of the school, but the honor goes to the 
class. ‘* You see what this class can do. If you need 
any help along lines calling for especial ability, call on 
us. We will try to accommodate you’’ Class pride 
and—‘‘ interest,’’-—they are what count. 

We think a great deal of the Star-spangled Banner, 
and patriotism and good citizenship are not neglected in 
our various discussions. 

During the vear we have a program to visit other Sun- 
day-schools, to take trips on the water, to the parks, and 
to the surrounding country. The teacher does not claim 
any superior attainments, but he can play base-ball, 
football, row, wrestle, run, swim, sail a boat, fire a 
rifle, and has all these things in common with the other 
members of the class ; hence an ‘‘interest’’ all along 
these various lines, which tends to bind them to me and 
to the Sunday-school. It would not be wise for me to 
say that I can prevent new interests from arising in their 
lives ; but that is no reason why I should not encourage 
them, if it is right to do so, and thus make new chains 
to bind them to me. 

I have found that the ten, twenty, or thirty minutes 
spent in chats after prayer-meeting on Wednesday 
evening have been of immense help to me in holding 
them. You do not often find boys at prayer-meeting, 
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but three out of the four members of my ciass that are 
members of the church are as regular in their attendance 
at the mid-week meetings as their teacher is, and they 
shake hands with the grown people and talk with them 
just as the teacher does, Of course, there is danger 
in this of their growing priggish, but there is also 
danger of their growing to care nothing for the various 
meetings. I claim that I have more right to control 
their interest, and to direct it, than any one else has to 
misdirect it. A most sacred oppcrtunity, a most awful 
responsibility, it is to control human souls to their weal 
or wo, It takes moments to build years, and so it takes 
these many little things to influence their lives. The 
coral growth, beautiful and beneficent, but dangerous 
too, comes from the death of the insect. So may we 
not sacrifice our comforts and our pleasures, even to the 
death thereof, if thereby we can help souls to grow near 
to, and more like unto, God, even as he would have them ? 
Baltimore, Ma. : 
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Perhaps this warm weather is as good 
a time as any to help fill up the 
empty places in the Sunday-school. 
There are all sorts of schemes to do this, but a common 
one is for pupils to hand out cards of invitation. An 
attractive card of this sort was used this spring by the 
First Congregational Sunday-school of Salt Lake City. 
It was a white card printed in blue and red, perforated 
so as to tear off a slip giving the invitation. Another 
slip, for the pupil, reminds him that he has an engage- 
ment for every Sunday. The main part of the card in- 
dicates the responsibility of the individual pupil in 
keeping up the attendance of the school. The following 
will give a suggestion as to the style of the invitation : 


A Suggestion for 
a Summer Invitation 





If you do not now attend Sabbath-school, you 
are cordially invited to become a member of the 
First Congregational Sunday-School 
Corner Fourtn East anv First Sout 
The hour from 12.3¢ to 1.30 P. M. is full to the 
brim with bright, interesting, helpful exercises. 


PIN THIS UP BEFORE YOU 





“ee ENGAGEMENT aks, 


12.30 to 1.20 P. M. 


Some one will be disappointed if I am absent. 
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How the Home De- Home Department vigilants have 


partment Brings in 
thé Communicants 


reason to thank God and take cour- 
age for the great inroads they are 
making into the indifference of the adults of the ‘‘ con- 
gregation of the church,’’ That communicants are 
finding out that the preaching service is not the only 
service of the church, is due to the persistent work of 
the Home Department in emphasizing the fact that all 
should be in the Sunday-school. The Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor in the Windsor Avenue 
Congregational Church in Hartford, Connecticut, had a 
hand in a work of this sort, and, making a canvass of 
the ‘‘ congregation,’’ found forty persons who discovered 
that the Sunday-school wasn't quite so petty an institu- 
tion as they had all along thought, and thereupon or- 
ganized themselves into a Christian Endeavor Bible 
Class. There is so much enthusiasm in the class that 
the members gave a ‘‘ social’’ to the Endeavor Society 
which was inspired to gather them into the teaching ser- 
vice of the Church, 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 


Third Quarter, 1900 


1. July 1.—Jesus Walking on the Sea. 2... ee eee Matt. 14: 22-33 
2. July 8.—Jesus the Bread of Life ..... «+++ John6: 22-40 
3. July 15.—The Gentile Woman's Faith ..... Mark 7 : 24-30 
4. July 22.—Peter’s Confession and Christ's Rebuke . . Matt. 16: 13-26 
5. July o9.—The Transfiguration ...... essere Luke 9: 28-36 
6. August 5.—Jesus and the Children . . 2.2 2s eee Matt, 18 : 1-14 
9. August 12.—The Forgiving Spirit .........-. Matt. 18 : 21-35 
8. August 19.—The Man-Born Blind .. 2.1... 20 John 9 : 1-17 
9. August 26.—Jesus the Good Shepherd ........ John 10 : 1-16 
to, September 2.—'The Seventy Sent Forth. ..... Luke 10: 1-11, 17-20 
11. September 9.—The Good Samaritan ......... Luke 10 : 25-37 
12. September 16.—The Rich Fool. .... 1.220% Luke 12: 13-23 


13. September 23.—The Duty of Watchfulmess. ..... 
14. September 30.—Review. 


Luke 12 : 35-46 


x 


Lesson 3, July 15, 1900 


The Gentile Woman’s Faith 
Mark 7: 24-30 
Read Mark 7 : 1-23. Memory verses : 27-30 


GOLDEN Text: Lord, help me.—Matt. 15 : 25. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


24 9 And from thence he 24 And from thence he arose, 
arose, and went into the borders and went away into the 
of Tyre and Si’don, and en- borders of Tyre ! and Sidon. 
tered into a house, and would And he entered into a house, 
have no man know é/: but he and would have no man 
could not be hid. know it: and he could not 

a5 For a certain woman, 25 be hid. But straightway 
whose young daughter had an a woman, whose hiittle 
unclean spirit, heard of him, daughter had an unclean 
and came and fell at his feet : spirit, having heard of him, 

26 The woman was a Greek, came and fell down at his 
a Sy-ro-phe-ni’cian by nation; 26 feet. Now the woman was 
and she besought him that he a *Greek, a Syropheenician 
would cast forth the devil out of by race. And she besought 
her daughter. him that he would cast forth 

But Jesus said unto her, the devil out of her 
Let the children first be filled: 27 daughter. And he said unto 
for it is not meet to take the her, Let the children first be 
children’s bread, and to cast i¢ filled : for it is not meet to 
unto the dogs. take the children's * bread 

28 And she answered and 28 and cast it to the dogs. But 
said unto him, Yes, Lord: yet she answered and saith unto 
the dogs under the table eat of him, Yea, Lord: even the 
the children’s crumbs. dogs under the table eat of 

29 And he said unto her, For a9 the children’s crumbs. And 
this saying go thy way; the he said unto her, For this 
devil is gone out of thy saying go thy way; the 
daughter. Sdevil is gone out of thy 

go And when she was come go daughter. And she went 
to her house, she found the away unto her house, and 
devil gone out, and her daughter found the child laid upon the 
laid upon the bed. bed, and the * devil gone out. 





1 Some ancient authorities omit and Sidon, *Or, Gentile *Gr. demon. 
4Or, loaf 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— Zhe Connection in Matthew (Matt. 15 : 1-20). The grow- 
ing opposition (1-6). Where man's heart is (7-9). True 
plants survive (10-14). What man’s heart is (15-20). 

Mon.—Aeyond the Bounds, within the Borders ( Matt. 15 ; 21-39). 

The coast of Tyre and Sidon (21). A mother's prayer 

(22-25). Crumbs of comfort (26-28). Jesus returns to 

Galilee (29-31). The four thousand fed (32-39). 
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Tues.— The Gentile Woman's Faith (Mark 7 : 24-37). Her 
prayer (24-26), Her humility and faith (27, 28). Her 
blessing and reward (29, 30). Jesus returns to Galilee (31). 
He hath done all things well (32-37). 

Wed.— Elijah at Cherith and Zarephath (1 Kings 17 : 1-24). 
The brook Cherith (1-7). The Sareptan (8-11. Compare 
Luke 4: 25, 26). Asupply promised (12-14). The promise 
fulfilled (15, 16). The child's life restored (17-24). 

Thurs.— Elisha at Shunem (2 Kings 4 : 8-37). The Shunammite 
(8-11). A son given (12-17). The great sorrow (18-21). 
The mother's faith (22-30). ‘The boy restored to life (31-37). 

Fri.— Jesus, at Jacob's Well ( John 4: 1-42). The Samaritan 
(1-7). The living water (9-14). The woman's request 
(15-26). The woman's message (27-30). Sowing and reap- 
ing (31-42). 

Sat.— The Lesson Selection (Mark7 : 24-370). The Syrophenician 
(24-26). Her faith tested (27. Compare Matt. 15 : 23, 24). 
Crumbs of comfort (28. Compare Matt. 15: 25-27). 
Faith's reward (29, 30. Compare Matt. 15 : 28). 

Sun.—7he Roman Centurion (Acts 10: 1-20, and 34-48). 
Cornelius the Gentile (1-6). Peter sent to Cesarea (7-20). 
The gospel for all (34-48). 

Chicago, Lil, 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


| yg gate uat Events. —Shortly after the discourse 

in Capernaum (John 6 ; 22-71), another conflict 
‘arose (Matt. 15 : 1-20; Mark 7 : I-23) im regard to cere- 
monial uncleanness. The withdrawal spoken of in verse 
24 followed. The public ministry in southern Galilee 
virtually closed. The various journeys during the sum- 
mer were due to this fact. 

PLACE. —At some unnamed point in ‘‘ the borders of 
Tyre and Sidon,’’ northwest of Galilee. The region is 
also called ‘‘ Phenicia’’ (comp. Acts 11 : 19; 15 : 3). 

Time. —lIn the late spring, or early summer, of year 
of Rome 782,—that is, A.D. 29. 

PARALLEL PassAGE. — Matthew 15 : 21-28. . Luke, 
hitherto more closely parallel with Mark, omits this 


journey. The two accounts are remarkably indepen- 
dent in details, 
% 
Critical Notes 


Verse 24.—And from thence: The land of Gennesa- 
ret, where the preceding discussion seems to have 
occurred.—Arose, and went away: Matthew, ‘* Went 
out thence, and withdrew.'’ Both accounts imply a re- 
tirement from opposition. ‘‘ Went away’’ is more exact 
than ‘‘ went.""—Jnto the borders: The better attested 
reading has a term which the Authorized Version usvally 
renders ‘‘ coasts’ (so in Matt. 15 : 21), but this might 
suggest that he withdrew to the seacoast of these re- 
gions. The correct rendering here (in the Auth. Ver.) 
is due to the acceptance of a compound term, which is 
not well supported.— Zyre and Sidon; The names of 
two ancient cities, the former famous for its strength. It 
was besieged and taken by Alexander. Both were on 
the Mediterranean coast, Sidon being farther north. The 
inhabitants of Phenicia were largely Gentiles, and this is 
the only occasion on which our Lord entered heathen 
territory. ‘‘And Sidon’’ occurs without variation in 
Matthew, but is omitted here in a few good authorities, 
not the oldest however. It is rejected by Tischendorf, 
bracketed by Westcott and Hort, because of the proba- 
bility of an insertion from Matthew.—Zntered into a 
house, and would have no man know it; Emphasis on 
‘*no man,"’ or ‘‘no one."'—And he could not be hid: 
‘«But"’ is an impossible rendering. The contrast be- 
gins with the next verse. 

Verse 25.—But straightway: So the correct text, 
‘«but’’ being strongly adversative.—A woman: * Cer- 
tain’’ is unnecessary.— Whose little daughter: A dimi- 
nutive is used (comp. chap. 5 : 23). ‘*Young’”’ is in- 
exact —Had an unclean spirit: Mark most frequently 
uses this expression for demoniacal possession. — Having 
heard of him: ** Steaightway,"' in the Greek, is con- 
nected with this clause.—Came and fell down at his 
feet: This is properly detached slightly from what pre- 
cedes. ‘‘ Fell down"’ is more exact than “ fell.’’ 

Verse 26.—Now: The conjunction is ignored in the 
Authorized. Version. It is properly rendered ‘‘ now”’ 
when introducing*an explanation.— Was a Greek: Or, 
*«Gentile."". The term is here used to express a reli- 
gious distinction, not a racial one. This usage is com- 
mon in the New Testament, and in later literature. — 


TS 


A Syrophenician by race; Not * by nation,"’ since no 
such nation existed. She was of Phenician extraction, 
and of that branch of the race living in Syria, in dis- 
tinction from those in Libya (Africa). Matthew calls 
her ‘‘a Canaanitish woman.’’ The Phenicians may 
have been of Canaanitish origin (in the Old Testament 
sense), but at this time the term would be naturally ap- 
plied to an inhabitant of the low maritime plains along 
the Mediterranean. Canaan means ‘ lowland.’’—She 
besought him: The tense indicates continued request, 
so that here should be inserted the details peculiar to 
Matthew (Matt. 15 : 23-25): our Lord's silence after the 
first request ; the entreaty of the disciples to send her 
away ; the reply about his mission to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel ; the woman's further request, ‘ wor- 
shipping him.’’ This worship may have been the act 
of reverence indicated in verse 25, ‘‘ fell down at his 
feet.’’ 

Verse 27.—Let the children first be filled: Peculiar to 
Mark, but the idea is similar to that in Matthew 15 : 25, 
since ‘‘ children *’ refers to the Jews. Here, however, 
‘‘ first’’ implies that the Gentiles would ultimately be 
evangelized.—/¢t is not meet: ‘*Good’’ is the usual 
sense of the term, referring to what is ‘‘ proper’’ rather 
than to what is lawful or right.— 7a take the children's 
bread: Literally, ‘‘loaf.''--And cast it to the dogs: 
This sounds harsher to us than it did to the woman, 
who understood and accepted the figurative position. 
‘*Dogs’’ is a diminutive, pointing to household ani- 
mals, not to the large savage and wild dogs common in 
the East. 

Verse 28.—Saith : Not ‘‘said,’’ which is an unwar- 
ranted conformation to Matthew 15 : 27:— Yea, Lord: 
So in Matthew, the Authorized Version making a need- 
less variation.—Even the dogs: In Matthew, «for 
even,’’ but ‘‘for’’ is not well attested here. The Au- 
thorized Version accepts’ ‘‘ for even’’ in both places, 
rendering the phrase ‘* yet,’’ which suggests an opposing 
thought. But the woman simply accepts the Lord's 
figure, and carries it out in humility and faith. An ac- 
curate comparison of parallel accounts is made impossi- 
ble by such inconsistencies in the Adthdérizéed Version.” 
— Under the table eat of the children’s crumbs : More 
vivid than Matthew : ‘ eat of the crumbs which fall from 
their masters’ table,’’ though the two expressions may 
be readily combined. 

Verse 29.—For this saying go thy way : Matthew, 
‘*Q woman, great is thy faith.’’ The ‘‘saying,’’ liter- 
ally ‘‘word,’’ was the evidence of her faith, which 
manifested itself in quickness of mind, humility, and 
true discernment of our Lord's real attitude.— 7he de- 
mon is gone out of thy daughter: The emphasis rests 
upon the verb, which points to what took place with 
permanent result. Matthew, ‘‘be it done unto thee 
even as thou wilt.’ The context shows that the cure 
was wrought immediately, without any direct means, 
because at a distance (comp. Matt. 15 : 28). 

Verse 30.—And she went away unto her house: Not 
‘‘when she was come,’’ the original pointing to her 
leaving Jesus (as he had bidden her do), not to the fact of 
her reaching home.—And found the child laid upon the 
bed, and the demon gone out: The better attested order 
is accepted by the Revisers. The later scribes transposed 
the clauses. ‘‘ Laid upon’’ and ‘‘ gone out’’ refer to 
past acts with continued results, and what the woman 
‘*found’’ is described as she saw it: first, the child 
lying quietly upon the bed, which was unusual, no 
doubt, ‘‘upon the bed’’ implying that she had been 
thrown there by the demon, or laid there by others ; 
second, the further and complete evidence of disposses- 
sion. Only a paraphrase can bring out the suggestions 
of the graphic portrayal. 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


** [T2OR THis SayvinG Go Tuy Way.’’—A striking 

peculiarity of the Oriental character which at- 
tracts the attention of every observant foreigner, is the 
readiness of repartee, and the appreciation of apt say- 
ings shown by all classes of the community. I have 
often received upon the street, from one of the lower 


class, some retort which, while so confounding to me 
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much by its aptness that I wanted immediately to make 
a note of it. 

In the incident here related, when the kind-hearted 
Master, to test her faith, and perhaps also to furnish an 
object lesson to his disciples, says to the Gentile mother 
pleading in behalf of her little girl, ‘« It is not meet to take 
the children's bread and cast it to the little dogs,’’ using 
the diminutive of the popular term ‘‘dog’’ applied to 
the Gentiles, she shows no resentment at the remark, 
but she gives an example of quick but respectful and 
humble repartee, which brought upon her the commen- 
dation of the Master himself, and of all who heard it: 
‘Yea, Lord : even the #t/e dogs under the table eat of 
the children’s crumbs,’’ She asks nothing for her child 
that can to the slightest degree impoverish any of the 
children of the favored household. Only, as the dogs 
might be permitted freely to feed upon the crumbs which 
fell from the children's table, she begs for the word of 
healing to be applied to her child. 


Robert a ollege, Constantinople. 
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Children and Little Dogs 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


UR Lord desired to withdraw from the excited 
crowds who were flocking after him as a mere 
miracle-worker and from the hostile espionage of emis- 
saries of the Pharisees, ‘‘which had come from Jerusa- 
salem.'’ Therefore he sought seclusion in heathen 
He, too, knew the need of quiet, and felt the 
longing to plunge into privacy, to escape for a time from 
the pressure of admirers and of foes, and to go where no 
man knew him. How near to us that brings him! And 
how remembering it helps to explain his demeanor to 
the Syrophenician woman, so unlike his usual tone ! 

Naturally the presence of Jesus leaked out, and per- 
haps the very effort to avoid notice attracted it. Rumor 
would have carried his name across the border, and the 
tidings of his being among them would stir hope in 
some hearts that felt the need of his help. Of such was 
this woman, whom Mark describes, first, generally, as a 
*« Greek" (that is, a Geptile), and then particularly as 
‘‘a Syrophenician by race;’’ that* is, one of that 
branch of the Phenician race who inhabited maritime 
Syria, in contradistinction from the other branch, inhab- 
iting Northeastern Africa, Carthage, and its neighbor- 
hood. Her deep need made her bold and persistent, 
as we learn in detail from Matthew, who is, in this nar- 
rative, more graphic than Mark. He tells us that she 
attacked Jesus in the way, and followed him, pouring 
out her loud petitions, to the annoyance of the disciples. 
They thought that they were carrying out his wish for 
privacy in suggesting that it would be best to ‘‘ send her 
away’’ with her prayer granted, and so stop her ‘‘cry- 
ing after us,’’ which might raise a crowd, and defeat the 
wish. We owe to Matthew the further facts of the 
woman's recognition of Jesus as ‘‘ the Son of David,”’ 
and of his strange ignoring of her cries, and of his an- 
swer to the disciples’ suggestion, in which he limited his 
mission to Israel, and so explained to them his silence 
to her. Mark omits all these points, and focuses all the 
light on the two things, —Christ’s strange and apparently 
harsh refusal, and the woman's answer, which won her 
cause. 

Certainly our Lord's words are startlingly unlike him, 
and as startlingly like the Jewish pride of race and con- 
empt for Gentiles. But that the woman did not take 
hem so is clear; and that was not due only to her 
aith, but to something in him which ‘gave her faith a 
oothold. We are surely not to suppose that she drew 
om his words an inference which he did not perceive 
them, and that he was, as some commentators put 
t, ‘‘caught in his own words." Mark alone gives us 
the first clause of Christ's answer to the woman’ s- pe- 
tition : ‘‘ Let the children first be filled.’’ And that 
**first’’ distinctly says that their prerogative is priority, 
not monopoly. If there is a ‘ first,’’ there will follow 
a second. The very image of the great house in which 
the children sit at the table, and the ‘little dogs'’ are 
in the room, implies that children and dogs are part of 
une household ; and Jesus- meant by it just what the 
woman found in it,—the assurance that the meal time 
for the dogs would come when the children had done. 
That is but a picturesque way of stating the method of 
divine revelation, through the medium of the chosen 
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people, and the objections to Christ's words come at 
last to be objections to the ‘‘committing'' of the ‘ ora- 
cles of God'’ to the Jewish race; that is to say, objec- 
tions to the only possible way by which a historical 
revelation could be given. It must have personal me- 
diums, a place and a sequence. It must prepare fit 
vehicles for itself, and gradually grow in clearness and 
contents, And all this is just to say that revelation for 
the world must be first the possession of a race. The 
fire must have a hearth on which it can be kindled and 
burn, till it is sufficient to bear being carried thence. 

Universalism was the goal of the necessary restriction. 
Pharisaism sought to make the restriction permanent. 
Jesus really threw open the gates to all in this very say- 
ing, which at first sounds so harsh. ‘‘First’’ implies, 
second, children and little dogs are all parts of the one 
household, Christ's personal ministry was confined to 
Israel for obvious and weighty reasons. He felt, as 
Matthew tells us, that he said in this incident that he 
was not sent but to the lost sheep of that nation. But 
his world-wide mission was as clear to him as the tem- 
porary limit, and in his first discourse in the synagogue 
at Nazareth he proclaimed it to a scowling crowd. We 
cannot doubt that his sympathetic heart yearned over this 
poor woman, and his seemingly rough speech was meant 
partly to honor the law which ruled his mission even in 
the act of making an exception to it, and partly to test, 
and so to increase, her faith. 

Her swift laying of her finger on the vulnerable point 
in the apparent refusal of her prayer may have been due 
to a woman's quick wit, but it was much more due to a 
mother’s misery and to a suppliant's faith. There must 
have been something in Christ’s look, or in the cadence 
of his voice, which helped to soften the surface harsh- 
ness of his words, and emboldened her to confront him 
with the plain implications of his own words. What a 
constellation of graces sparkle in her ready reply ! There 
is humility in accepting the place he gives her ; insight 
in seeing at once a new plea in what might have sent 
her away despairing ; persistence in pleading ; confidence 
that he can grant her request, and that he would gladly 
do so. Our Lord's treatment of her was amply justified 
by its effects. His words were like the hard steel that 
strikes the flint and brings out a shower of sparkles. 
Faith makes obstacles into helps and stones of stumbling 
into ‘‘stepping-stones to higher things.’’ If we will 
take the place which he gives us, and hold fast our trust 
in him even when he seems silent to us, and will so far 
penetrate his designs as to find the hidden purpose of 
good in apparent repulses, the honey secreted deep in 
the flower, we shall share in this woman's blessing in 
the measure in which we share in her faith. 

Jesus obviously delighted in being at liberty to stretch 
his commission so as to include her in its scope. Joyful 
recognition of the ingenuity of her pleading, and of her 
faith’s bringing her within the circle of the ‘‘ children,"’ 
are apparent in his word, ‘‘ For this saying go thy way.’’ 
He ever looks for the dispcsition in us which will let 
him, in accordance with his great purpose, pour on us 
his full-flowing tide of blessing, and nothing gladdens 
him more than that, by humble acceptance of our as- 
signed place, and persistent pleading, and trust that will 
not be shaken, we should make it possible for him to 
see in us recipients of his mercy and healing grace. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Effectual Prayer for Others 


HE only people in the world who are timid about 

doing religious acts and expressing religious feel- 

ings openly are Christians. Why? The Jewish Nico. 

demus and this Gentile woman sought Jesus when he 

desired privacy. The fact that the disciples wished her 
sent away was no discouragement. 

Every reader has always seen how this quick-witted 
Gentile’s faith was tutored into greatness ; but it has a 
wider significance. Every Gentile’s faith has been 
similarly tutored. How little it would have meant for 
Christ to merely say that his light should lighten the 
Gentiles, compared with the triumph of this woman. 
It is embodied teaching. What a debt we owe her ! 

1. The way to get blessings is to ask for them. 

2. The Father is so willing to give that he helps in 
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the asking. The Holy Spirit teaches what to ask for. 
Christ painstakingly develops the faith of Jairus, Peter, 
this woman, and everybody else. . He begs us to ask 
what we will—says, ‘‘ Up to now ye have asked nothing, 
comparatively. Ask, ask, ask,''—and then gives more 
abundantly than we can ask, or even think. This woman 
had only asked for the physical relief of her child. 
She received not only this but such celestial aid that her 
faith saved her, and made her an example to the world. 
How many thousands will tell her in glory that her faith 
vitalized theirs ? 

3. Hers was an effectual petition for another. 
many such examples are there ? 

4. It was persistent prayer. 

5. Faith magnifies grace. One crumb of God's 
bread would be enough to cure this desperate disease. 
The complete cure would be such a little thing for Christ 
to do, 


How 


University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


ND he could not be hid (v. 24). Genius of any kind 
is like fire. Amidst the combustible elements of 
human life it will burn itself out into view. There will 
be many a young fellow who will need to be told this, 
for there are thousands of them who are already getting 
embittered at what they think lack of ‘* recognition."’ 
I do not say that merely potential genius — genius 
which exists latent—will always be discovered ; but I 
do say that genius which is alive, active, efficient, actu- 
ally accomplishing things for the enjoyment or better- 
ment of mankind, can no more be concealed than fire. 
The world will not dig you out of your hole, as boys dig 
out woodchucks, if you merely have the capacity to 
do things. But if you are actually singing a song, ot 
writing a poem, or preaching a sermon, of building a 
house, or painting a picture, or shoeing a horse, in such 
a way as to give pleasure or profit to men, they will find 
you, even if you are down in a well. If you do not get 
recognition, ten chances to one it is because you don't 
play your part to the satisfaction of the audience. 

Came and fell down at his feet (v. 25). lf this hid 
been the only act of passionate devotion of this kind in 
the whole history of the race, it would have been won- 
derful. But just stop for a moment to think of the mil- 
lions of mothers who every day of human life thus bear 
their children on their hearts, and cast themselves in this 
way at the feet of any one who can help them. If 
you could stand at the same moment at the door of 
every doctor's office in the world, and see the mothers 
flinging themselves upon these physicians’ tenderness 
and skill in behalf of children who are deformed, or 
sick, or dying ; if you could stand outside the door of 
every chamber in which they have prostrated them- 
selves before God in tears of anxiety and agony of de- 
sire,—you might gain some feeble conception of that 
awful passion of mother love which lives and throbs in 
this world. There are other great forces, but this over- 
shadows them all. There are other great passions that 
surround human nature with an aureole, but all their 
luster pales before this. 

It is not meet to take the children's bread and cast il 
to the dogs (v. 27). This was, no doubt, a very old 
proverb. Everywhere in the world the dogs seem to be 
eating the bread that the children need. Sometimes it 
is hard not to get angry at the sight of so much good 
meat going down the throats of dogs, and so much 
mother-love being wasted on poodles. I used to be a 
little bitter about this, until one day I saw the dog-catchers 
seize a mongrel cur that belonged to my little friend 
Bob. I chuckled to myself, and said, ‘‘ That little 
brute will never snap at my heels again.’' But about 
two hundred feet behind the wagon Bob himself ap- 
peared in an agony of tears, and ran all the way down to 
the dog-pound, about three miles from home, howling 
with misery. 1 backed down, and said to myself, «‘ There 
are two sides to this dog question.’ The dogs, perhaps, 
do more for men than men for dogs. Many a hard 
heart has been warmed and empty heart filled by a dog. 
I don't believe the Saviour really begrudged the dogs 
their daily bread. There is food enough, if we can only 
get it wisely distributed. 

Even the dags under the table cat of the children’s 




































































































crumbs (v. 28). She knew that there was help and love 
and food and healing enough for all of God’ s creatures, if 
we could only bring supply and need together. She knew 
that people are made terribly selfish by only living for 
their own, She knew that every heart and hand and 
brain in this world has a little more strength and help 
than it needs for those in its own little circle. She knew 
that every cup in the work] ‘‘runneth over’’ a little 
bit, and that all God asks is that we give the overflow to 
others. ‘‘All I ask for is the crumbs,’’ she said. ‘I 
know you are tired, I know there are others who need 
your help, but give me a little, just a very little. You 
are so great and good.”’ Do you think that Jesus Christ 
could turn a deaf ear to that plea? Nothe. There are 
hard hearts in the world which can, but there are fewer 
and fewer every year. Every day people are realizing 
that ‘‘none of us liveth to himself,"’ and that every 
person who is in need has some claim upon our help, 
or at least our sympathy. 


Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





CRIES 
DOGS 
CRUMBS 
SMILES 











Our lesson to-day is about four very common things, 
and one that is uncommon. 

First we hear cries. They come from a woman. 
What kind of a woman? What is the matter? To 
whom is she crying? What does she want him to do? 


Why does she care so much? Ah, she loves. It is a 
mother’s cry_to the Lord for her child. 
Jesus hears, but he does not answer her. The disci- 


ples urge him to cure the daughter and send her away. 
But Jesus’ work, while he lived, was only for Jews ; and 
so he said that the children's bread was not for dogs. 

Did the woman go away offended ? Did she say, ‘If 
I am a Gentile, I am as good as you Jews*’ ? You or I 
might have done so, but this woman took the rebuke 
without a murmur, and said in reply some beautiful 
words : say them. She was willing to be a dog, if Jesus 
called her so ; all she wanted was the crumés that dogs 
might look for. 

Jesus said something that sent her home ; and, when 
she looked in the door, what did she see? Then came 
the smi/es, we may be sure. Her faith had won the 
blessing. 

Golden Text? But suppose the Lord starts to help 
you by making you fail, giving you mortification and 
defeat, till you feel that a dog is better treated than you 
are ; have you faith to take the crumbs and keep on 
praying? Then the smiles will come, in God's own 
good time. Have faith. 


Trenton, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ** Bible Songs '') 


* Thine arm, O Lord, in days of old."* Psalm 67 : 1-7. 


** Jesus, Lord ! we look to thee.” Peal A > 1-3) 
* Behold ! the blind their sight reeeive.’"’ a (ab 260) 


* What grace, O Lord ! and beauty shone."’ Psalm 34 : 8-15. 


* Just as | am, without one plea.” (47 : 1-3.) 
“Come, ye souls, by sin afflicted." Psalm $i : en. 

* Jesus, the sinners Friend! to thee."’ Psalm 87 : 1-7. 79) 
* Come unte me, ye weary.”’ 418 : 5, 2.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—What event brought out Christ’ s discourse 

on the Bread of Life? What did he set off 

against this ‘ Bread** ? What claims did he make for 
that ‘‘ Bread of Life’’ ? 

1. OpposiTion (v. 24).—Where was Jesus? Why 
did he leave the country? (Mark 7 : 1-23; John6: 
41-71.) Why was Christ ‘certain to arouse antagonism 
Why did he not at this time face it? 
Why could he not be hid? 


sooner or later ? 
Where did he go? 


’ x tee 
ap Pe pet eae, 
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2 THe CHILD Ss PorRTION (vs. 25-27)—How many 
races came together in this woman? How may this 
woman have heard of Christ before? (Mark 3: 8.) 


Why was the girl's disease called ‘‘unclean"'? How 


urgent was the mother’s plea? (Matt. 15 : 22.) How 
did Jesus conduct himself toward her? (Matt. 15 : 23.) 
Whom did he mean by “the children”’ ? “the dogs’’ ? 
How were both terms appropriate? Why did Christ 
treat the woman in this way ? 

3. THE Doe's Portion (vs. 28-30). —What ground of 
hope did the woman find in Christ's reply? What 
characteristics did her answer show? What was it that 
Christ rewarded when he performed the miracle? (Matt. 
15:28.) What is faith? What need of it have we? 
What will it do for us? How can we get it ? 


Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Testing the Strength of Faith 
Anatysis 


I. THE PARTIES CONCERNED (vs. 24, 25). 


1. The Lord is Retirement: 
He went away into the borders of Tyre and Sidon (24). 
Jesus... withdrew into the parts of Tyre and Sidon (Matt. 15: 
21). 
He took them, and withdrew apart to... Bethsaida (Luke g: ro). 
He... would have no man know it (24). 
See that no man know it (Matt. g : 30). 
He would not that any man should know it (Mark g : 30). 


2. The Woman in Sorrow: 

A woman, whose little daughter had an unclean spirit (25). 
Let her alone : for her soul is vexed within her (2 Kings 4 : 27). 
My daughter is grievously vexed with a devil (Matt. 15 : 22). 

A woman... came and fell down at his feet (25). 

Cried, saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord (Matt. 15 : 22). 
Mary therefore . . . fell down at his feet ( John t1: 32). 


1. THE TEST APPLIED (vs. 26, 27). 
1. By her Alien Nationality : 
The woman was a Greek, a Syrophenician by race (26). 
Go not into any way of the Gentiles (Matt. ro : 5). 
A Canaanitish woman came (Matt. 15 : 22). 


2. By his Discouraging Words: 
Let the children first be filled (27). 
I was not sent but untothe lost sheep . . . of Israel (Matt. r5 : 24). 
Unto you first God . . . sent him to bless you (Acts 3 : 26). 
dt is not meet to take the children's bread (27). 
That I may go in and dress it for me and my son (1 Kings 17 : 12). 
Afterward thou shalt eat and drink (Luke 17 : 8). 
/t is not meet to... cast it to dogs (27). 
Give not that which is holy unto the dogs { Matt. 7 : 6). 
Beware of the dogs (Phil. 3 : 2). 


Ill. THE VICTORY GAINED (vs. 28-30). 
1. In her Persistency : 
But she answered and saith unto kim, Yea, Lord (28). 
I will not let thee go, except thou bless me (Gen. 32 : 26). 
They ought always to pray, and not to faint (Luke 18 : 1). 


2. In her Reply: 
Even the dags ... eat of the children's crumbs (28). 
Even the dogs eat of the crumbs... from their masters’ table 
(Matt. 15: 27). 
The Spirit himself maketh intercession for us (Rom. 8 : 26). 


3- In his Approval: 

For this saying go thy way (29). 
I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel (Matt. 8: ro). 
O woman, great is thy-faith (Matt. 15 : 28). 


4. In bis Announcement: 
The devil is gone out of thy daughter (29). 


O woman, ... be it done unto thee even as thou wilt (Matt. 15: 
28). 


Thy son liveth ( John 4: 50). 
5- In her Discovery: 
She... found the child laid upon the bed, and the devil gone 
out (30). 
Her daughter was healed from that hour (Matt. 15 : 28). 
His servants met him, saying, that his son lived ( John 4 : 51). 


JOPIC POR THE QUARTER : The Great Worker at His Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT POR THE QUARTER : Be ye doers of the werd, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your ewa selves.— ]as. 1: 22. 


= 


international Home Readings 


Mon.—Mark 7: 24-30. The Gentile woman's faith. 
Tues.—Luke 9: 37-42. The demoniac child. 
WeEbD.—Rom. 3: 23-30. God of the Gentiles. 
THURS.—Gal. 3 : 20-29. One in Christ. 
Fri.—Luke 11: 5-13. Importunity in prayer. 
SaT.—Luke 18 : 35-43. An urgent plea. 
SuN.—Matt. 15: 21-28. Persevering prayer. 


(These Home Readings are the selections ef the International Bible 
img Associations.) 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Hlinois 
Annie 8. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minhie A len, Alabama 
Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 


l. Topic for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
iM. Lesson Topic: Prayer. 
IM. Golden Text: Lord, Aclp me.—Matt. 15 : 25. 
KV. Results Sought : . 
1. Prayer for help in time of trouble. 
2. Strengthening of the belief that God can 
help. 


V. Suggested Starting-Points: 
1. Illustration of one who longs to be forgiven. 
2. The lesson story. 
3. Reference to illustrative story used last 
week. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


(Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are indi- 
cated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best adapted 
to themselves and their classes. Under V1, VII, and IX is lustrated 
ene of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed 
to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always elabo- 
rating the details.] 


1. PREPARATION FOR Lesson SToRY. 


1. Begin the lesson by briefly reviewing the story of 
the feeding of the five thousand. Be sure and put the 
emphasis upon the thought that, when the people needed 
help, Jesus was always able and ready to give it. 

2. Review the lesson, Jesus walking on the sea, and 
put the emphasis upon the thought that, when the disci- 
ples were in trouble, Jesus was watching and ready to 
help them. 

3. Review the incident of Peter’s attempt to walk on 
the water, and again lead up to the thought that, when 
any of the disciples needed hint, Jesus was always ready 
to help. 


2. THE Lesson Story. 

For our lesson to-day we have a beautiful story about 
Jesus’ helping a woman who was in trouble. This wo- 
man had a young daughter who was very ill. I am sure 
the mother would have given anything she had in the 
world to have her daughter made well, but she had 
never found any one who could cure her. One day 
Jesus came to the city in which they lived, and when 
the woman heard that he was there, she went to him. 
She knew that he had cured other sick people, and per- 
haps she had heard how he had brought a little girl back 
to life. Do you remember the name of the young girl s 
father? When the woman found Jesus, she cried out to 
him the words of our Golden Text. What are they ? 
At first Jesus did not seem to hear her. Then the wo- 
man came nearer, and fell at his feet, and begged him to 
cure her daughter. He would have answered her at 
once, but he wanted to be sure she was in earnest. 
Then what did Jesus do? Yes, he told her to go home, 
that her child was well again ; and when she reached 
the house, she found that her daughter had really becn 
cured. 


3. THe TruTH EMPHASIZED. 

Do boys and girls ever need help? I know a bey 
who fell and hurt his arm, and for a good many days he 
could not dress himself, so he had to come to his mother 
to get her to help him. I knew a boy who wanted to 
get up into a wagon, but he was only a little fellow, and 
he had to say, ‘‘ Father, help me,’’ and father lifted 
him into the wagon. I want to tell you about a litile 
girl who wanted help that neither mother nor father 
could give her. Hazel wanted to be a brave girl. She 
had heard lovely stories about some boys and girls whe 
had grown up to be brave knights and good ladies, and 
she wanted to grow up like them. Her mother and 
father once had to be away all night. Hazel hadn't 
been used to having them away, and she was lonely, and 
didn’t want them to go. However, they had to go. 
Here was a time when her mother and father could not 
help her to be brave. She nearly cried, but she thought 
that that would never do, for it would make mother un- 
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happy while she was away. Now Hazel had heard 
some of the stories that we know about Jesus. She 
knew that Jesus heard Peter when he said, ‘* Lord, help 
me,’’ and she knew that he heard the woman when she 
was in trouble about her daughter. Now Hazel wanted 
help to be brave, and so she said, ‘‘ Jesus, help me,"’ 
and Jesus did help her. He made her brave enough to 
be willing to be left at home without mother and father, 
and kept her from crying when they went away. Hazel 
is a big girl now, but often, when she is afraid she is 
going to get angry or do anything wrong, she speaks to 
Jesus, and says to him as Peter did, and as the woman 
did, ‘‘ Lord, help me,"’ and he always helps her. 

It isn’t pleasant to be afraid,—is it? We are un- 
happy when we are afraid. Jesus helped the disciples 
when they were in danger on the sea. Jesus helped 
Peter when he was sinking in the water. Jesus helped 
the woman when she was in trouble. Jesus helped Hazel 
to be brave. Is it not good to have sucha friend? If 
at any tinue this week I need help to be brave, or to 
keep from getting angry, or something of that kind, 
what should my prayer be? What was Peter's prayer? 
What was the woman's prayer? What was Hazel’s 











prayer ? . 
VI. Summary of Lesson Steps 
The Truth | We Should Pray 
Emphasized | for Help. 
The Lesson | The | 
Story Gentile 
| Woman. 
Preparation | +, Review of Feeding of the Five Thousand. 
for Lesson } 2 Review of Jesus Walking on the Sea. 
Story 3- Review of Peter Sinking. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 

1. Healing the Sick, by Hofmann. 

(For information as to where this picture may be ob- 
tained, see leaflet, which will be furnished free by the 
Editor. ) 

IX. Blackboard Illustrations 

1. Draw on the board that which will answer for two 
picture-frames, and print the Golden Text as suggested 
in the cut. 

2. When the story of Peter is being reviewed, make 
_in one of the frames a rough sketch of the stormy sea, 
and some strokes for Peter and the*Saviour. 

3. As the story of the Gentile woman is told, make a 
sketch as suggested in the cut, and marks to represent 
the woman and Jesus. 

4. At the close of each of the above stories, refer to 
the Golden Text, and when the closing thought of the 
lesson is reached, emphasize the question, ‘* What 
should my prayer be ?’’ ; 


“LORD, HELP ME” 


























PETER WOMAN 
Sof —~{rns)) 














[Epiror’s Note.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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For the Junior Teacher 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


The Gentile Woman's Faith 


ge eens sarin 55 : 1-28; Mark 7 : 1-30. 
The Lesson Story 

To-day we have the story of the only time that our Lord 
ever went outside of Palestine (except, of course, the time 
of his babyhood visit to Egypt) He went there on ac- 
count of the opposition to him of the leaders in his own 
mation. While there he wanted to be “‘hid.’’ But 
that was not possible, because his fame had preceded 
him. 

Now in that region there was a mother in great trouble. 
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She had a daughter who was possessed of a demon, and 
she had doubtless heard that Jesus had power over evil 
spirits. So, though she was not an Israelite, she went 
to the Master and besought him to help her. At first 
Jesus did not pay attention to her, but when she 
continued to beseech him to help her, he turned to her, 
and said : **O woman, great is thy faith : go thy way ; 
the devil is gone out of thy daughter.'’ On this the 
woman, with a light heart, went her way, and, when she 
got home, she found her daughter lying quietly on the 
bed, and the evil spirit gone out of her. 

(In teaching this lesson to juniors, do not dwell on 
the reasons why the Lord acted as he did with this Gen- 
tile woman. Juniors are not able to understand any 
explanation that we may give of the Lord’s action, and, 
indeed, in “any case about all that we can say is that 
‘*so it seemed good in his sight’). 


Applying the Lesson 


In this lesson we have an instance of great need, 
great power, and great faith which laid hold on the great 
power. The result was a great blessing. Draw out how 
great was the need. Ask the class whether they have 
ever had sickness at home. What did they do? Send 
for the doctor. Ask if the doctor always can heal the 
sick? No, sometimes not. Now show that in the case 
in hand no doctor could do anything. Doubtless the 
poor mother had tried every means at her disposal, but 
all had been in vain. So her need was very great. 

Now draw out the greatness of Jesus’ power. Let the 
scholars tell of his various miracles. Show them that 
never at any time did he try to do anything that he did 
not succeed in bringing to pass. We often try things 
that are too hard for us. But Jesus never did, for there 
was nothing that was too hard for him. So here in him 
there was great help, because there was great power. 

Now ask whether all who had need in those days 
were blessed by his power. No. There were the 
people of Nazareth, in which town ‘‘he did not many 
mighty works because of their unbelief.’’ The mere 
existence of great need’ was not sure to bring the bless- 
ings that many craved. What, then, was necessary ? 
Great faith. This is what this woman had. We see 
this as shown by her willingness to trust one who was to 
her a stranger. She showed it also in her readiness to 
hold on in her request in spite of the desire of the dis- 
ciples that Jesus send her away. It was apparent, again, 
in her going away from her sick daughter, in the con- 
fidence that Jesus would heed her cry. So it was her 
great faith that brought her great need to him who 
had great power. And what was the result? 
blessing. 

Well, we none of us have the same difficulties that 
this woman had, yet still each of us has some great need 
of our own, If there is no other, we have need of par- 
don, and of help to do that which is right in God's 
sight. We sing: 


Great 


‘* Have you trials and temptations? 
Is there trouble anywhere ? 

You should never be discouraged ; 

Take it to the Lord in prayer.” 


Whatever our trouble, let us take it to Jesus, knowing 
that he can do for us exactly that which is most neces- 
sary. If he helped this poor woman, will he not also 
find some way in which to help us? 


Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—In what country were 
Tyre and Sidon? Why did Jesus go there at this time? 
What trouble did the woman of whom our lesson speaks 
have? Why did she go to Jesus in her trouble? What 
did Jesus say about this woman's faith? Did the Lord 
grant her her request? How did she find her daughter 
on her return home? 

For Use in the Class.—Why was this woman's need 
so great? Could any of the doctors of that day help 
her? What was it that impelled her to go to the Mas- 
ter? (Her faith.) If she had not had faith, would her 
daughter have been healed? In our own difficulties, 
what ought we todo? How may we in these days go 
to the blessed Lord? Do you do this? 

[Eprror’s Nore.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffier’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. } 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE things recorded in the Gospels belong only to 
about thirty-five days in the life of Jesus. The 
most fateful of these days, before those of his arrest and 
crucifixion, seems to have been that when he fed the 
multitude by the lake. The effects of it continue to be 
our study, and from that time the shadow of the cross 
lies more and more distinctly along his way. He now 
not only found it necessary to avoid Judea, but felt that 
his life was imperiled even in Galilee (John 7: 1). We 
are now to show why he left his own country, and what 
he did in a foreign land. 


General Preparation 


1. Christ's Encounter with Pharisees and Scribes 
Jrom Jerusalem (Matt. 15 : 1-20; Mark 7: 1-23) Jews 
in Galilee were not as strict in obedience to law as in 
Judea, but there also those were accounted most pious 
who observed all the rules of the church. They would 
not eat without first bathing their hands according to 
prescribed rites. They would not eat what Gentiles had 
touched, nor anything that had not been prepared as 
priests and elders had directed. Jesus set aside this 
whole system of religion by external observances. He 
regarded it with indifference when it was voluntary, but 
with aversion when it was made a substitute for right- 
eous living. He said that those Pharisees who insisted 
on it were hypocrites. He laid down the principle that 
a man's character was revealed by his thoughts, mo- 
tives, and deeds, not by his food and ablutions. He 
thus pushed aside what the leaders of the church re- 
garded as most sacred, and declared that they sought to 
substitute it for the Word of God. Consider what a 
revolution is indicated by the words which Mark inter- 
prets as ‘‘ making all meats clean,’’ Pharisees now 
hated him because they saw that his teaching was un- 
dermining their church. Herod could easily be moved 
to hate him as an aspirant for his throne. The people 
were indifferent to him, since he refused to be their 
king. The path of safety was outside of the land of 
Israel. 


y 


2. Christ's Encounter with a Foreign Woman (Matt. 
15 : 21-28; Mark 7°: 24-30). He was already known 
in Tyre and Sidon as a healer of diseases (Mark 3 : 8 ; 
Luke 6:17). There a woman met him in a contest of 
weakness against might, and won a great victory. She 
was an alien in his eyes. He did not then consider that 
he had any mission .as yet to such persons (Matt. 15 : 
24). His disciples only wished to be rid of her cries for 
help. He classed her with dogs. 

But the woman had a great need. She urged on 
Jesus the claim of humanity. When he met her plea 
with silence, she pressed on him more passionate peti- 
tion. When he called her a dog, she caught at the one 
suggestion of hope in his refusal. He had not spoken 
of her as a homeless dog, but as one under the table 
where the children were fed, That place she instantly 
claimed as hers. ‘* Yes, Lord,’’ she said, ‘I am only 
a dog. The children are entitled to your first care. But 
give me the crumbs that belong to your dog.’’ The an- 
swer of Jesus is in exquisite harmony with his noble na- 
ture, keenly appreciating the mother-wit which had van- 
quished all his objections. ‘‘ For this saying go thy 
way ; the devil is gone out of thy daughter."’ 

No other scene in the Gospels presents Christ more 
impressively as a real, live, loving man. Here his mis- 
sion to the world is foreshadowed, when, rejected by the 
Jews, he sent his disciples with the gospel of salvation 
to the ends of the earth. 


Reference Literature 


{The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 


course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 


these and other books of reference will be sent free, upow request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times.) 

Edersheim (chaps. 31, 33), Stalker (74 136-138), Ber- 
nard’s ‘* Mental Characteristics of Jesus 
Christ’’ (chap. 7), ‘‘ The Mental Depression of Christ." 


our Lord 


Suggestive Questions 


1. The Religion of the Pharisees. Describe the 
washing of hands and of cups, etc., required by the 
Pharisees before eating Were these washings for 
the sake of cleanliness, or to distinguish themselves from 
other persons? By what. authority did they insist that 
men should observe s? Why did Jesus 
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call those who observed these ceremonies hypocrites ? 
How did the Pharisees pervert the commandment of God 
by their traditions? Have men any right to insist on 
obedience to customs of the church which are not com- 
mandments of God ? 

2. True Tests of Character. Was it the duty of the 
Jews to reject food which was ceremonially unclean ? 
What is moral defilement ? What is the one source of 
moral defilement ? (Matt. 15 : 18-20.) 

3. Christ s Mission to Gentiles. Had Jesus taught 
that God had mercy for Gentiles? (Luke 4 : 25-27.) 
Did the Jews believe this? (Luke 4: 28, 29.) Why 
not? Did they believe that God was the Father of any 
except Jews? (John 8 : 38-42.) What claim had the 
Canaanitish woman on Jesus? Did the disciples recog- 
nize her claim? On what ground did Jesus refuse to 
acknowledge her claim ? (Mark 7 : 27.) How did she 
persuade him to acknowledge it? Who have the-same 
claim on God that Jews have? (Gal. 3 : 7.) 


Suggestive Topics 

When the Jews drove Jesus out of their land they 
shut the mercy of God out of their hearts (Luke 13 : 
34, 35). 

Jesus surrendered to the woman who had corpletely 
surrendered to him. It was the experience of Jacob re- 
peated (Gen, 32 : 24-30). No one is so great a sinner 
that he is shut out hopelessly from the kingdom of God, 
No seeming coldness of the Saviour is meant to be for- 
bidding. He is but teaching us what he is, and how to 
gain what we need. 

{Eviror’s Norr,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr, Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Withdrawal to Tyre and Sidon 


Matthew 15 ; 1-28 ; Mark 7 : 1-30. 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Directly after the crisis at Capernaum was given an 
indication of the reality and importance of the breach 
that had arisen. The leaders lost no opportunity of 
manifesting their hostility, and took Jesus to task for the 
carelessness of his disciples in regard to ritual observ- 
ances. Knowing that patience had ceased to be a vir- 
tue, so far as the Pharisees were concerned, his reserve 
and moderation being interpreted as cowardice and 
weakness, Jesus turned upon his critics. 
count (Mark 7 : 1-23) is straightforward and fully de- 
tailed. Verses 2-4 furnish a capital statement of Phari- 
saic scrupulosity and its purely traditional basis. Such 
care about outward purity had come to be regarded as of 
the first importance. for one who wished to be regarded 
as holy and reverent. In very many cases, however, the 
outward cleanliness was the only purity that was ob- 
served ; and hence its parade of virtue was particularly 
offensive to the clear-eyed, great-souled Master. When 
criticised by such men for the carelessness of his disci- 
ples in matters of ritual detail, as if it were a dishonor- 
ing of the revered teachers of the race, Jesus openly 
denounces them as hypocrites, whose customs often re- 
stilted in practical disobedience of the commands of 
God. i 

The great importance of this episode is shown by the 
words that follow. Jesus struck a blow, not only at tra- 
ditionalism, but at ceremonialism too, by declaring the 
distinction between the ceremonially clean and the un- 

Clean to be of no value. This was a challenge to Juda- 
ism and the written law, and marked a real advance 
step in religious thinking. 

A comparison of Matthew 15 


Mark's ac- 


: I-20 and Mark 7 : 1- 
23 is instructive as regards the freedom and indepen- 
dence of the Gospel narratives. Each tells the same 
Story in much the same way, but the order and the 
phraseology are different. 

No wonder that Jesus found it*expedient to withdraw 
for a while from Galilee. He wanders up the coast of 
Paenicia. “He wished to remain unknown, but was 
sought out by a woman of that land, who begged him to 
heal her daughter. Her ready wit and earnest faith 
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gave Jesus an opportunity to teach a notable object 
lesson to his disciples on the claims and hopes of the 
Gentile world. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies, 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.) 

On the episode in Phenicia, Bruce, in his ‘* With 
Open Face’’ (132), has some excellent remarks. On 
the discussion concerning ritual ablutions, see his 
‘* Training of Twelve’’ (chap. 7, section 2). Gould, in 
his commentary on Mark (Int. Critical Com.’ series), has 
a singularly illuminating discussion of the whole chapter. 
Edersheim (Book III, chap. 21) places the reproof of 
the Pharisees before the discourse on the bread of life. 
Rhees (139) and Gilbert (176-178) are helpful. 


III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscusSION. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. Jesus versus the Pharisaic Party. (1.) What was 
the attitude that the Pharisees, as a class, had come to 
take regarding Jesus? (2.) Had they good reason to 
feel offended with him ? 

2. His Attitude toward Traditionalism. (3.) What 
objection did Jesus raise to their traditions ?; Had he 
taken such a-position before this occasion? [Dunning : 
Gen. Prep., 1. Geikie: 9 2.] (4.) What is the fatal 
trouble with traditionalism in religion ? 

3. His Attitude toward Ceremontalism. (5.) What 
did Jesus define to be the real center of wickedness 
against which man is bound to guard? (6.) Was his 
assertion a denial of the value of some elements of the 
Levitical law? (7.) If so, did it amount to an attack 
upon that law ? 

4. The Gospel Accounts (Matt. 15 and Mark 7). (8.) 
Compare Matthew 15 : 1-20 and Mark 7 : 1-23, and 
show (a) what an independent use they make of the same 
original material ; (4) how well the little peculiarities of 
Mark find illustration. 

5. Zhe Crisis in Galilee. (9.) Does it seem reason- 
able to explain the departure of Jesus to Phenicia by the 
hypothesis that he was fairly forced out of Galilee ? [Mc- 
Laren: § 1. Schauffler: 91. Dunning: {1. Geikie: 
17 1 3-J 

6. The Syrophenician Woman. (10.) What was the 
significance of her insight into facts, and of her earnest 
faith ? [Critical Notes : vs. 28, 29. Long: J 2. Mc- 
Laren: { 5. | 2. Dunning: Gen. Prep., 2.] 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


Warren : 


[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

What courage, as well as insight, the declaration of 
Jesus about ritual cleansings involved ! 

He most of all despised those who made religion a 
cloak for meanness and selfishness. 

The Phenician woman was a type of faith made strong 
and clear by a sense of deep need. 

[Epiror’s Notr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
The Gent'‘le Woman's Faith 


HE discourse of our Lord to the Jews, in the Caper- 
naum synagogue, as to the bread of heaven, when he 
closed by saying that his flesh was that bread, —a figure bor- 
rowed from their own rabbis, —proved like a winnowing 
fan to separate the chaff from the wheat among his fol- 
lowers. ‘‘ Many of his disciples,’ we are told, ‘‘ went 
back, and walked no more with him.’ The Twelve, 
however, remained loyal, though, indeed, one of them 
was.Iscariot. But from this time Jesus kept to the north, 
avoiding Judea, the bigoted southern Jews having clearly 
determined to kill him. Yet even in the north they 
harassed him, Pharisees and scribes coming all the way 
from Jerusalem to seek or make an excuse for doing so. 
Their first attempt to compromise him rose from his 
confessed ignoring of the rabbinical law as to formal 
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washing of the hands before eating, to prevent possible 
ceremonial defilement of their food. This was so vital 
a matter with them, that Rabbi Akiba, a hundred years 
later, when in prison, with hardly any water, used what 
he had for this hand-washing, rather than to quench his 
thirst. What vessels must be used for it was laid 
down, what water, who must pour it out, and how 
far up the arm the pouring must extend. Dread of 
legal defilement had, indeed, become a superstition, 
Amidst the filth of an Oriental city, ceremonial sprin- 
klings of all household vessels, such as cups, pots, jars, 
and metal dishes of any kind, were endless. A strict 
Jew had even to sprinkle himself when he came in from 
the street, lest some unclean person or thing had touched 
his clothes. 

With all this make-believe holiness Jesus waged re- 
lentless war. Instead of justifying his,course, however, 
he became, in turn, the accuser. ‘‘Why,'’ asked he, 
‘«do you sin by letting a worthless son defraud his par- 
ents of needed help, on the pretext that he bad vowed 
his money to God?'’ (Matt. 15:3f; Mark 7:9f.) 
Real defilement, he added, lay, not in what one ate, 
but in the evil thoughts that came out of the heart, lead- 
ing to all sins arfd crimes. No meat defiled a man,—a 
revolutionary assertion that made all meats clean (Mark 
7: 20, Rev. Ver.). This was heresy indeed, for it de- 
nied a fundamental law of the Pentateuch as perma- 
nently binding. 

After such a defiance of the rabbis, even Galilee was 
not safe. Passing over the pleasant green hills to the 
west, therefore, he sought shelter in Phenicia, on the 
seacoast plain. As a heathen district, his enemies 
would hardly suspect him to be there. But among the 
dye-works, glass-factories, docks, and restless commerce 
of the worshipers of Melcarth he was to meet at least 
one soul to make his own. He had found shelter, and, 
as he hoped, privacy, in some friendly house, perhaps 
that of some far-wandered disciple ; for his presence wis 
soon whispered, so that a Phenician woman (‘‘ Syrophe- 
nician’’ means ‘‘of the Phenicia in the province of 
Syria,"’ as opposed to another Phenicia in. Libya), a 
Greek, or heathen, in religion, —not a Jewess, —presently 
made her way to him with a sad tale. 

Falling down at his feet, she told him how she 
had a little daughter grievously vexed by an unclean 
spirit, and then she wailed out, ‘‘O my Lord, have 
mercy on me, thou son of David!’’ The Jewish expec- 
tation of the Messiah was known everywhere, and the 
fame of Jesus as a miracle-worker had penetrated even 
the depths of Phenicia, from which she had ‘‘ come 
out’’ to him, and hence her using the Messianic name 
‘son of David’’ was natural. A mother's heart had 
made its child's ‘misery its own, but Jesus listened in 
silence. He ‘‘was not sent but to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel,’’ and had, so far as we know, kept 
to them, except in the case of the woman of Samaria, 
imposing the same restriction even on his apostles 
(Matt. 10:6). The time would come, when the Spirit 
had been given, to send abroad to all mankind the news 
of his spiritual kingdom of God (Matt. 28:19; John 
10:16; Eph. 2:17); but his life was in peril at the 
moment, and mercy to a heathen would be a deadly 
shaft in the quiver of his foes. 
however, weary a mother's love. Persistently appealing 
to him, so that the disciples asked leave to send her 
away, she followed him on his leaving the house with 
them, repeating her entreaty. 


His silence could not, 


At last her importunity prevailed, but not to her 
present comfort. ‘‘It is not allowable,"’ said he, ‘to 
take the bread belonging to the children, and _ give it to 
the dogs,’’—a usual name, among the Jews, for all be- 
side themselves. But it is impossible to silence a 
mother’s cry. ‘‘You are right, Lord,’’ replied she 
meekly ; ‘‘ for so abundant is the bread in their father's 
house, that not only do the children get all they can 
take, but even the dogs under the table come in for a 
share of it ; for they eat the pieces let fall by the house- 
hold.’" Such an answer made her victorious. A higher 
law than had kept him back till now demanded that 
such loving faith have its reward. ‘‘O woman,"’ said he, 
‘‘ great is thy faith : be it done unto thee even as thou 
wilt."" She could now retire with a glad heart, and 
found, when she reached her house, her child lying 
calmly on the bed, freed from the devil that had 
held her. 


Bournemouth, Eng. 
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Convention Calendar 
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Kentucky Summer School of Methods, at 
Lexington. . .. 2. 0.2 0s ce oe 6 o June 26 to July 6 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. ... 2.202262 20024-- Julyrg 
Pennsylvania Summer Schools: 
at Mt. Gretna 
at Eagles Mere . 1... cs cctv vcecss 
om Bedford: .. we wet er sews 


- June 26-28 


. «July 2-9 
». July 18-24 
July 30 to Aug. 3 
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at Williams Grove. ......246.24+2e4. August6-13 
at Ringing Rocks ........+2.. . August 20-24 
Wyoming, at Cheyenne ........-.22424e.2. July 5,6 


New York, Summer School of Religious 
Pedagogy, at Chautauqua ..... . .July 7 to Aug. 17 
New Jersey Primary and Junior Summer School, 
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Colorado, at Denver . . 1... 2+ 2 oe ee ee s July 10-12 
Massachusetts, Normal School, at Laurel Park . July 10-20 


Colorado Normal Institute, at Glen Park. . 
Illinois, School for Primary Workers, at 


July 16 to Aug. 10 


Chicago ... + es © + « «July 24 to Aug. 
Tennessee, School of Primary Methods, at 

Monteagle . . .... +20. 0c « August 13-24 
Missouri, at Columbia. ......... +. + « August 28-30 


Kentucky, at Bowling Green. . . . August 28-30 
Massachusetts, at Pittsfield. . ..... ++... October2-5 
Maryland, at Baltimore, biennial . October 10-12 
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Pennsylvania, at Altoona. ...... +. +. . October 16-18 
Maine, at Dexter . phe 6,4 0:8, 0" October 16-18 
Rhode Island, at Providence’. bes 0.256 6 >, Cae 


November 10-12 
November 12-14 
. November 13-15 


Connecticut, at Bridgeport, biennial . . . 
District of Columbia, at Washington. .... 
Michigan, at Owosso. ..... 
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British North America 
New Brunswick, at Campbellton .....4... 
Nova Scotia, at Dartmouth .....2.6.6.se+6 
Ontario, at Brockville . ... +e cececeves 


- October 
. October 9-11 
October 23-25 





Mexico 
National, at the City of Mexico . 


. July 14 
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What Sunday-School Organization 
Did for Our State 


By Charles Roads, DeD. 


General Secretary Pennsylvania State Sabbath-School 
Association 


WOULD not foolishly claim that all the growth of 

the Sunday-schools in our state is due to the State 
Association, nor that all advance movements have de- 
pended wholly upon it} Denominational secretaries, 
associations, and leaders are doing magnificent ser- 
vice. But many of these denominational leaders are 
also in the State Association, and their conservative and 
discriminating estimate is what I here give upon per- 
sonal witnessing of the results I describe. 

The Pennsylvania State Association has furnished the 
broadest and most helpful opportunity for the co-opera- 
tion of Sunday-school workers in the state for over thirty 
years. And it has been an opportunity increasingly 
used, so that now for several years every practical plan 
which one earnest superintendent or teacher may have 
found succéssful and blessed of God is sent round the 
state by county and state conventions, and to other 
states, thus multiplying the influence of all helpful 
workers, and affording them the blessedness ot giving a 
great good. Well-known superintendents of the state 
whose Sunday-schools are famous were thus lent to 
thousands of other schools by their suggestions and 
addresses. 

By general inspiration of workers the State Associa- 
tion has been the largest factor in raising Sunday-school 
membership .from twenty per cent of population, the 
average in the state, to forty or fifty per cent, as now 


found in many counties, and to eighty per cent in some 
towns, directly traceable to convention enthusiasm, and 
the average attendance from fifty per cent of enrolment 
to more than seventy-five in notable instances under 


good conventions. 


rhe convention gives the power of initiative by per- 
sonal advocacy and the living voice, for which there is 
It has led a championship of the Bible 
most effectively by better teaching it, and by deeper 
it has started teacher-training, Home Depart- 
ments, house-to-house visitation, grading of schools, and 


no substitute. 


faith ; 


paitor's Note.—Dr. Roads’s article won the first prize of 
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evangelistic Sunday-school work, by personal leadership 
when no printed matter could do it; 


and it has deep- 
ened the sense of responsibility in teachers, the only real 
start in advance work. Evidences of all these results are 
everywhere. 

By organizing every county into a Sunday-school As- 
sociation, and many of them farther into district or 
township associations, hundreds of able, consecrated, 
and resourceful men and women are enlisted for active 
and continuous service to help all Sunday-schools. This 
free service is of a noble character. Pennsylvania is 
pre-eminent in securing very prominent business and 
professional men to officer its county associations. Their 
leadership is of immeasurable value, and they contribute 
liberally of their money to all movements. 

Most remarkable is the State Executive Committee 
in its membership. Interdenominational in character, 
it includes two men each unquestionably first in the 
world in his business ; one editor of the publications for 
Sunday-schools of a great denomination, three other 
business men leading in their own sections of the state, 
a physician, a lawyer, and prominent clergymen. The 
inspiring supervision and leadership of these strong 
men is close and active, bringing them to a monthly 
meeting, almost every one of them at each meeting, and 
at their own expense traveling hundreds of miles. They 
have brought the State Association almost up to the in- 
tense enterprise and bold movement of modern com- 
merce and business generally, and in addition have 
given it their own rich experience in actual teaching 
and superintending in Sunday-schools. No amount of 
money possible to collect in the state for this work could 
pay for the value of this committee’s three hours 
monthly from their business, but in spiritual and educa- 
tional value it is beyond all price. 

Our great evangelistic or Decision Day work grew di- 
rectly out of the Executive Committee. By this each 
church after its own methods urges personal acceptance 
of Christ on-its Sunday-school people, and in several 
cases three thousand were saved in one day, and this year 
it is estimated that five thousand in Philadelphia alone 
came to the Saviour. Besides all personal service, these 
men contribute princely sums annually for literature, 
correspondence, and field workers. 

Of the field workers, excluding himself, the present 
writer does not hesitate to speak strongly of their expert 
ability and unusual special qualifications for a Christian 
work which is largely missionary, organizing, and teach- 
ing teachers combined. Two of them visited | imost 
every county annually, traveling thirty thousand miles 
each a year, and making addresses, conducting con- 
ferences, and giving model drills and lessons reaching 
almost two daily. The primary superintendent is widely 
recognized as an unsurpassed platform speaker, an inde- 
fatigable organizer, and remarkably versatile and re- 
sourceful, Besides great convention and institute work 
in every county, the general secretary holds series of 
Sunday meetings in the interest of the Sunday-school, 
preaching two or three times in different churches, con- 
ducting two conferences of workers, visiting and address- 
ing several Sunday-schools, from seven to twelve services 
from Saturday night to Monday morning, the program 
arranged by local workers. He has thus visited forty 
cities and towns in the state, and has engagements far 
ahead. He also makes a specialty of grading and 
educational organization for Bible work, supplemental 
courses of Bible lessons, and Decision Days. 

The Normal Superintendent of the State Association, 
like the general secretary, was drawn out of an attractive 
pastorate by the greatness of the opportunity growing 
constantly. He is experienced in Association organiza- 
tion, and has attracted the attention of Sunday-school 
leaders in many states by his teacher-training plans and 
their great success. About two hundred were graduated 
last year. The Institute for Sunday-school Teachers in 
Philadelphia is the culmination of this work, an imme- 
diate and immeasurable blessing to many schools. 

The Superintendent of House-to-House Visitation is a 
man whose ability in organizing great cities for Christian 
work excites the admiration of foremost business leaders, 
one of whom enthusiastically pays his whole salary. 
His work in Minneapolis, Pittsburg, and Allegheny, and 
in Allegheny and other counties, prepared Philadelphia 
people somewhat for his extraordinary leadership in that 
city, but he is constantly surprising the regiment of busi- 
ness men aiding him by new mastery of difficult prob- 
lems and details. By these plans 83,000 homes in 


































































































Pittsburg and Allegheny were visited in one day by 
2,250 people ; 65,000 homes in Allegheny County by 
2,700 visitors another day ; every home in Harrisburg 
by 1,000 people in one day ; and 250,000 homes were 
called on by about 10,000 visitors, the visitation com- 
mencing February 22, in Philadelphia. 

Another state worker, though giving only part time, 
is the Home Department Secretary, and is doing in- 
creasingly great work. The standards he has set up and 
is attaining are : 

1. To have every member of the church made a sys- 
tematic Bible student on the International Lessons, all 
those necessarily out of the school to be in the Home 
Department. Several pastors in state have 
achieved this. 

2. To reorganize pastoral visitation around this Home 
Bible study as some pastors have enthusiastically led in 
doing. 

The State Association's summer schools have become 
remarkable training-schools for teachers. Two such 
schools last summer had several hundred students, and 
have led to a demand for six this year, five of them 
already organized with fine courses on Bible teaching, 
Sunday-school organization and management, child 
study, teaching hymns, and grading. 

The Association's monthly journal of methods, The 
Pennsylvania Herald, is now reaching ten thousand sub- 
scribers with the best things of the entire Sunday-school 
world, equal in power for good to one field worker at 
least. 

Lastly, by gathering statistics of Sunday-school work 
of all denominations, the only organization doing this 
service, it reveals the need of the work, its growth, and 
where new schools may be organized. It does not inter- 
fere with any denominational teaching or work, does not 
issue competing lesson leaves or expositions, but is 
universally recognized as greatly helping all Sunday- 
schools, 
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Indiana’s Latest Sunday-School 
Convention 


By the Rev. S. C. Bates 


LUFFTON, in the northeast part of Indiana, is said 
to be the prettiest town of its size in the state. It 
has more miles of asphalt streets than any city of ‘its 
population in the world. Its handsome homes and large 
shade trees make a pleasant impression on the stranger. 
The hospitality of the people is unbounded. The In- 
diana State Sunday-school Association held its annual 
convention in this attractive ‘‘gas’’ town, June 12-14, 
and was cordially welcomed to its churches and homes, 
The attendance was encouraging, and the interest good 
from the first session to the last. The Bluffton people 
came in large numbers through heavy rains, that they 
might not miss a single session. The representation 
trom other parts of the state was not as large as it has 
been in some former years, partly because Bluffton is 
some distance from the center of the state. 

The Association was fortunate in the workers who 
came from other states to participate m the meetings. 
Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner presented the primary work in 
three addresses, besides teaching the lesson, ‘‘ Feeding 
the Five Thousand," as it should be taught to a primary 
class. She is always a welcome guest in Indiana, and 
she never did so well in our state as she did this year. 
Alfred Day of Michigan made three addresses of great 
power. Joseph Clark, the new general secretary of 
Ohio, was present, and said many helpful things. His 
two talks, ‘‘The Self-Training of the Teacher’’ and 
‘«« The Boy's Pa,’’ are classics that might be heard with 
profit all over our land. He puts a heavy burden on 
the teacher and the parent. Mr. W. C. Pearce of Chi- 
cago is anew man among us, but for deep and lasting 
impressions on the mind and heart there are few better. 

The Association adopted a new constitution, by virtue 
of which it becomes incorporated, and changes its form. 
There are four executive officers and twenty-four direc- 
tors, chosen from as many districts throughout the state. 
In this way it is hoped that all parts of the state can be 
made to feel a deeper responsibility for the success of 
the work. 

Mr. Charles D. Meigs, who has been general secre- 
tary for twenty-seven years, and superintendent of the 
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state work for seven years, ofiered his resignation to the 
board some time ago, that he might accept a position as 
an editor of the International Evangel. All bore witness 
to the diligence and efficiency of Mr. Meigs's work, and 
pledged themselves to follow him with their prayers in 
his new position. The board has selected the Rev. 
John Calvin Carman of Indianapolis to succeed Mr. 
Meigs. Mr. Carman has been assistant secretary in 
Michigan, and possesses powers fitting him peculiarly 
for this work. He is a delightful singer, and a man of 
deep spiritual power and indomitable energy. 

This convention was marked beyond any we have ever 
had in its deep spirituality, There was no appeal to 
sentiment merely for effect, but there are very few meet- 
ings where as many tears are seen in eyes unused to 
weep, simply expressing the earnestness of conviction 
and the belief that God was present. 

The report was not complete enough to show exactly 
the progress of the work during the year. There is 
abundant reason for hope and encouragement, however. 
The normal work has only been begun during the past 
year, and already there are about forty classes, with 
nearly a thousand pupils. 


Brownstown, Ind. 
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Achievements of Sunday-School Con- 
vention Work in Washington 


By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson 
Staff Correspondent 


HE first convention of the Washington State Sun- 
day-School Association met in Seattle in 1886, in 
North Yakima in 1887, and there are no records of any 
other convention until the one held at Tacoma in 18go, 
when William Reynolds came to the Coast. The sixth 
convention was held in 1891 at Walla Walla. Mr. 
Reynolds came again in 1894, and attended conven- 
tions in six counties of the state, as well as several 
meetings in the eastern part of Washington. No con- 
vention was held in 1895 or 1896, and the Association 
died of suspended animation. 

Early in 1897, correspondence was begun by B. F. 
Jacobs of Chicago, which resulted in sending Professor 
H. M. Hamill to the Coast, from whom inspiration and 
instruction were received. Soon after the tenth annual 
convention, the Rev. W. C. Merritt, then president of 
the State Association, began to gather Sunday-school sta- 
tistics, and found there were eighty thousand children of 
public-school enrolment who attended no Sunday-school. 
He resigned a flourishing pastorate at Snohomish, and 
went to work to help the children. For two months he 
worked without monetary compensation, and paid his 
own traveling expenses. He was then elected a field 
worker, and promised a salary of a thousand dollars. 
Pledges have not been fully met, but Mr. Merritt has 
pushed faithfully.on for three years, putting no less than 
a thousand dollars of his own money into the cause, 
and the present results are due to his earnest devotion 
and untiring efforts. 

When it is considered that the 66,880 square miles 
comprising the state of Washington contain part of the 
Cascade Mountains, besides twenty-eight other moun- 
tains, forty-three islands, ninety-four lakes, a hundred 
and fifteen rivers, two hundred and nine creeks, and 
fourteen Indian reservations, the geographical hin- 
drances to organization work appear not few. 

And now, at the thirteenth annual convention, held in 
Walla Walla, June 5-7 (a hundred and sixty-five dele- 
gates), Washington reports thirty-one out of thirty-six 
counties organized, and claims 948 Sunday-schools, with 
65,000 members. There are 127,355 public-school 
children in the state. Twenty-seven county conventions 
have been held during the year, and five new associations 
have been organized. 

The last convention in West Lincoln County (twenty- 
six Sunday-schools) was held at Wilbur. It had never 
been possible, for some unknown reason, to get any of 
the West Lincoln County people over to the Lincoln 
County conventions ; the western part of Lincoln County 
had never been touched, and itewas not known exactly 
how it would receive a convention. The pastor of a 
church there, a young man of fine spirit, had faith large 
enough to believe they could not confine the convention 
to any one of the churches, and they hired the Grand 
Army Hall, which seats five or six hundred. It seemed 
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like inexperience, but it was faith, When the field 
worker arrived Saturday morning, there were 150 or 200 
people present there in that little western Lincoln County 
convention. In the afternoon they numbered about 
300, and in the evening the hall was filled. Three ses- 
sions, of about three hours each on Sunday, called to- 
gether all the churches, and the hall was practically 
filled sometimes to repletion. It was one of the best 
meetings the field worker had ever attended in the state. 

They decided to organize a West Lincoln County Asso- 
ciation of their own. The Lincoln County president, 
Fred B. Teter, a young, earnest Christian man, who now 
lies between life and death, the result of an explosion at 
a mine, was there, and he said, ‘‘ By all means organize 
here in West Lincoln County, and do all you can over 
here, and we will match you on the other side. We 
gave $30 from the county last year, and paid it. If you 
will give $25 over here this year, we will do it in East 
Lincoln County. Nineteen dollars in sustaining mem- 
berships were paid on the spot, and some one said West 
Lincoln County would be responsible for $50 for the 
next year. They looked at the young man, and said, 
‘* What will you do about that?'’ ‘* We will meet you 
on the other side !'’ he exclaimed, and they voted to 
sustain the state work to the extent of $50. One of the 
leading ministers in that county said, ‘‘I want to say 
that I have been converted in this meeting. I thought 
the Sunday-school was all right, I thought the Sunday- 
school was a good thing; but I had no understanding of 
what the Sunday-school meant, what its purposes and 
possibilities, until I came here, and I am going back a 
new an | better worker !"’ 

Douglas County (19 Sunday-schools, 624 members) 
held a convention in May, to which a lady delegate rode 
fifty-five miles in a buggy. 

While there is much need for work in the smaller 
counties and outlying districts, yet there are three large 
cities in the state, —Spokane, Seattle, and Tacoma, —each 
claiming a population of from 40,000 to 80,000, about 
27,450 of which are children, hundreds of whom are 
under the shadow of the churches, and within the yeach 
of, but untouched by, the Sunday-schools. A system- 
atic house-to-house canvass in these cities was recom- 
mended. About forty precinct (district) conventions have 
been held during the year. 

The superintendents of the Primary, Normal, and 
Home Departments were not present at the convention, 
therefore no official reports were made. Although it 
has been difficult to get in touch with the normal classes, 
it is believed that several exist, and a few special ones 
were reported. There are fifteen Home Departments in 
Spokane County, and probably between eighty and one 
hundred in the state. The president of Lewis County 
has a class of over a hundred. 

The question of dividing the state of Washington into 
two districts was earnestly discussed at the convention, 
but decided in the negative. 

The method of raising funds for the support of the 
state work is by soliciting individual contributions, by 
sustaining memberships ($1 a year), and by apportion- 
ments. made at the state conventions, based on the pub- 
lic-school enrolment of the counties. The total receipts 
for the year were $1,244.96, and disbursements $1,251. 
79. A deficit in the state account, which was due the 
field worker, amounting to $287.86, and the amount of 
the annual pledge to the International Association ($100) 
were arranged for at the convention ; and to-day the 
Association faces its new year without debt, with a small 
balance in the treasury, and the best encouragement it 
has ever had, The presence of the ‘‘ Eastern delega- 
tion’’ here, as elsewhere, proved exceedingly helpful 
and inspiring. About $450 has been paid the Inter- 
national Association since 18go. 

The following officers were elected : President, E. S. 
Osborne, Seattle ; secretary and field worker, the Rev. 
W. C. Merritt, Tacoma ; 
coma ; five vice-presidents, and an executive committee 
of ten members. : 


, 


treasurer, D. S. Johnston, Ta- 


The last day of the convention was overshadowed by 
the sudden death of the well-beloved chairman of the 
local committee, the Rev. E. N. Condit, minister of the 
Presbyterian Church at Walla Walla. He was present 
at every session up to the last day, moving about with a 
cheery smile and a hearty hand-shake for all. Thurs- 
day morning was devoted to an impressive memorial 
service. 

Walla Walla, Washington. 
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The opening session of the Muncie 
Island Bible Conference will be held 
on Monday evening, July 2, at 7. 30, 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Babylon, Long {sland. 
Daily sessions will be held in Clinic Hall, Muncie 
Island, commencing on Tuesday morning, from 9. 30 to 
noon, and from 2.30 to 5 o'clock. Prominent evange- 
lists will speak each evening. Arrangements will be 
made to accommodate guests wishing to prolong their visit 
who give due notice. Address Secretary, Muncie Sana- 
torium, Babylon, Long Island, New York. The com- 
mittee consists of George C. Needham, President, 
Narberth, Pennsylvania ; John F: Carson, D.D., A. C. 
Dixon, D.D., Edward H. Muncie, M.D., T. Wiggins, 
M.D. 


Muncie Island 
Bidle Conference 
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Hooks and Ul titers 


Noteworthy Books on the 
Enterprise of Missions 


EW modern movements have been developed with 
greater energy, devotedness, and good judgment 
than the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions. The securing of volunteers in the many colleges 
and professional schools of our country is only a part of 
its widespread work. Of equal importance, in the esti- 
mation of its leaders, is the education and stimulation of 
these volunteers, that they may become as noted for in- 
telligent judgment and dispassionate zeal as for fervent 
consecration. The executive committee of the move- 
ment is composed of level-headed and experienced 
representatives of the various student religious organiza- 
tions, headed by John R. Mott and Professor Stevenson. 
The permanent secretarial staff incluces an educational 
secretary, the Rev. Harlan P. Beach,—a man of ugusual 
executive ability and teaching power, who has had a 
number of years’ experience as a successful missionary, 
and yet is not.too far removed from undergraduate life 
to be out of ‘complete touch with its needs. Under 
Mr. Beach's wise leadership the movement has devel- 
oped a department of systematic mission study which 
deserves hearty recognition. Within six years (since 
1894) it has been instrumental in introducing the work 
into five hundred and fifty different institutions of learn- 
ing of our land. Last year the average attendance at 
these classes was 4,212. 

This much is preparatory to a notice of the excellent 
missionary literature which has come into being under 
the auspices of the movement. Some of the volumes 
have already received cordial mention in these columns. 
Most of them are well suited to the needs of classes for 
mission study in churches or young people's societies. 
Including the two books first to be mentioned below, the 
movement has issued or adopted nineteen publications, 
which have formed the basis of as many carefully taught 
courses. By the more thorough acquaintance with the 
enterprise of missions thus accomplished, a genuine and 
lasting interest has been repeatedly aroused among our 
choicest young men. 

A prominent missionary in Japan prepared the volume 
for the fall term’s course, Japan and Its Regeneration 
(paper, 35 cents ; cloth, 50 cents), by Otis Cary. Itisa 
singularly sane, intelligent, and unprejudiced survey of 
the people, the history, and the popular religions of 
Japan, and of mission work in that empire. Its con- 
ciseness and paragraph arrangement detract slightly from 
its interest for the reader, but add much to its usefulness 
for a class. 

During this past winter the text-book has been a series 
of biographical sketches, Modern Afpostles of Missionary 
Byways (paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 40 cents), by various 
authors. The purpose of the editor has been to bring 
together sketches of pioneers or successful missionaries 
in some of the less well-known fields. They include, 
however, such well-known names as Titus Coan, James 
Gilmour, and Keith-Falconer. The sketches are brief, 
but excellent. An annotated bibliography of the avail- 
able literature relating to the subject of each sketch adds 
greatly to the permanent value of the book. 





Editor's Note.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
coiumns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 


The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A volume on.a comparatively undeveloped theme, 
The Healing of the Nations (40 cents), by J. Rutter 
Williamson, is a’sketch of the history of medical mis- 
sions. It is powerfully written, and packed with details 
which awaken the sympathy and hold the attention of 
the reader. 

A book of particular interest to those who have fully 
determined to enter the foreign field is a reprint of a 
book some ten years old, Zhe Planting and Development 
of Missionary Churches (25 cents), by the Rev. John L. 
Nevius, —a study of missionary methods which has found 
both advocates and opponents on the mission field, but 
is well adapted to interest any one in the practical prob- 
lems which arise on the foreign mission field. 

Another reprint is that of the second chapter of Dr. 
Dennis's well-known volume, Christian Missions and 
Social Progress, entitled Socia/ Evils of the Non -Chris- 
tian World (paper, 30 cents). It is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of this epoch-making work. 

One of the orightest and most helpful of the series of 
issues is by the editor, the Rev. H. P. Beach, Dawn on 
the Hills of T'Ang (cloth, 50 cents). In describing 
China, he deals with a familiar and cherished field. 
One could scarcely find as much information within the 
same space elsewhere. Even dry statistics, moreover, 
are apt to be enlivened here and there by flashes of the 
writer's ready wit. 

A volume which a young people's society would find 
particularly useful is also by Mr. Beach, New Testa- 
ment Studies in Missions (15 cents). It covers two 
themes, the missionary material in the Gospels, and 
St. Paul's career as throwing light upon mission prob- 
lems. It outlines these subjects, but refers the student 
to the Bible. An important feature is the introduction 
of blank pages for manuscript notes. 

The problems of Africa's evangelization are no less 
pressing than when Douglas Thornton wrote his stirring 
little book, Africa Waiting (25 cents), which is pri- 
marily an attempt to state the necessity of solving in 
this generation the problem of Africa’s evangelization. 
It takes a wide range, — geography, languages, and 
races ' thé special problems of each of the four great 
sections of the Dark Continent ; the slave trade and the 
drink traffic. It also contains a valuable bibliography, 
which is, if anything, too good for tife purpose, and a 
capital map. While a compilation, it is admirably 
done, omitting nothing of serious importance. 

The sketch of missions by Dr. Bliss, A Concise His- 
tory of Missions (cloth, 75 cents), is too well known to 
need detailed comment. It is mentioned only to recall 
the volumes which have been published in this remark- 
able series. Three volumes may be briefly mentioned. 
The editor's two volumes, one on India, Zhe Cross in 
the Land of the Trident (40 cents), and the other on 
four great missionaries, Judson, Duff, Mackenzie, and 
Mackay, Knight of the Labarum (paper, 25 cents), set 
the pace for the series. 

The epoch-marking book by John R. Mott, Strategic 
Points in the World's Conquest (cloth, $1), tells the in- 
spiring story of world-wide student federation for Chris- 
tian work. 

Four or five other volumes have been used by the 
classes organized under the auspices of the movement, 
but cannot be regarded strictly as a part of its literary 
output. Such are Smith’s Short History of Christian 
Missions, Maclear’s Missions ana Apostles of Medieval 
Europe, Grants Religions of the World in Relation to 

Christianity, and Guinness and Millard’s South America 
the Neglected Continent. The mere mention of the 
volumes indicates the wide range of the studies under- 
taken. 

A price-list of these publications can be obtained by 
addressing The Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, 3 West 29th Street, New York City. The re- 
sult of these six years of systematic effort is quite 
remarkable. Some ot the volumes have become stan- 
dard in their field. All are remarkable for conciseness, 
clearness, low cost, and convenience. They are adapted 
for purposes of study rather than for reading, but have 
great reference value to any one. The impression left 
on the mind of a reviewer, after looking over the total 
output of the movement, is that the missiorfary interests 
of our earnest and wide-awake students are in capable 
and consecrated hands. No class formed in a church 


or young people’s society would make a mistake in 
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Faith and Sight: Essays on the Relation of Agnosticism to The- 
ology. By William Pierson Merrill. $1. 


That our age is one of real spiritual earnestness, and 
at the same time one of theological uncertainty, is a 
thesis in which most of his readers will agree with Mr. 
Merrill. He thinks the disharmony of heart and head 
must come to an end, and has written this book to help 
to the reconciliation. His attitude toward the agnostic 
is one of sympathetic disagreement, and he has no hope 
of satisfying him by either reviving the old formulas or 
putting new force into old phrases. But when we come 
to his own remedy, which is to reconstruct religion sub- 
jectively ‘‘on the primary moral and spiritual instincts 
of man,’ it is questionable whether the cure is not as 
bad as the disease. It is true that no religion can keep 
its hold on the mind which outrages those instincts, but 
equally true that men in all ages have attached weight 
to them because of their conviction that those very in- 
stincts were resting on something deeper still. It is just 
this demand for the deeper than instinct which the 
agnostic treats as futile, and thereby makes futile Mr. 
Merrill's and every other attempt to come to terms with 
him. The agnostic is willing enough to admire gods 
made in man’s image and likeness, if that be admitted 
as their source. But true theology begins at the other 
end, with the conviction that God has made man in 4is 
image, and that through that image he is disclosing 
himself to men. As Maurice often says, we need some- 
thing deeper than our thoughts and desires to rest on ; 
we need God himself. Mr. Merrill is best in interpret- 
ing the poetry of our time in its relations to current 


questions. 
*% % 


Professor Ramsay’s Scholarly 
Work on Galatians 


HATEVER Professor W. M. Ramsay writes proves 
stimulating to thought, and usually provokes 
controversy. He is an iconoclast as regards many re- 
ceived opinions in apostolic history, asserting his own 
newer theories without fear or favor. 

The latest work from his pen, A Historical Commentary 
on St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians ($3), gathers the 
results of his investigations, and also of his controver- 
sies, around a proper center. The book bears an ap- 
propriate title, for half of it is historical introduction, 
and the other half a commentary, written in the reverse 
order of the present publication. The former part is an 
exhaustive discussion of ‘‘Society and Religion in Cen- 
tral Asia Minor in the Time of St. Paul,’’ with special 
reference to the history of North and South. Galatia, and 
in support of the view that the Apostle visited South 
Galatia only, addressing his letter to the four churches 
in that part of the Roman province, Pisidian Antioch, 
Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra, founded during his first mis- 
sionary journey. The ‘‘Galatian question "’ is, however, 
treated in a wide sense, as respects both chronological and 
topographical limits. The mass of matter is fittingly 
grouped, and the method of investigation is in accord- 
ance with Professor Ramsay's well-known habits. Two 
maps show the political divisions of Asia Minor between 
50 B.C. and A.D. 63, and form indispensable helps to 
an intelligent perusal of the argument. Whether this is 
the final word in the controversy or not, the volume fur- 
nishes a most elaborate and painstaking treatment of the 
subject, not without piquant allusions to those scholars, 
dead and living, German and English, who have held to 
the older (North Galatian) view of Paul’s labors. 

The commentary proper, while thoroughly exegetical 
in its method, naturally aims at historical, rather than 
theological, results. The central doctrine of the Pauline 
soteriology is clearly apprehended, but the treatment of 
even the philological questions has a direct bearing on 
the author's chronological and topographical theories. 
Fifty-four sections deal with the salient points, and in 
half ot them new light is shed upon the much-discussed 
problems. It is pleasant to notice in so many places a 
recognition and acknowledgment of the American Re- 
visers’ suggestions. 

The author vigorously defends the identification of the 
visit referred to in Galatians 2 with that mentioned in 
Acts 11 : 30, together with other views previously pub- 
lished (and referred to in The Sunday School Times in 
connection with the lessons for 1897). 
are, however, presented,-and the work is superior to 
that in ‘‘St. Paul the Travelier,’’ etc. The word 
diatheke is discussed from a historical as well as a 


New arguments 


philological point of view, and the double sense of the 
term clearly indicated. Many other single points re- 


ceive full treatment, always thorough, yet sometimes . 


bold and even startling. The volume must be reckoned 
with by any earnest student of apostolic history, and is 
certainly one of the most original works on this period. 
Unlike some which have acquired an adventitious 
notoriety, this is not a restatement in English of the 
views of Harnack and other German scholars. The ex- 
ternal form of the book is almost sumptuous. 
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Exhibition Paris, 1900. A Practical Guide. 
Paris. By Grant Allen. $1.25. 


In this Exposition season, guide-books to Paris multi- 
ply. The first named here is a paper-covered volume 
of five hundred double-column, closely-printed pages, 
yet it can easily be thrust in the tourist's pocket. It 
claims to be the Anglo-American guide, and bears the 
imprint of three publishers,—English, French, and 
American, —but is plainly of English origin, as its very 
name denotes, since Americans have accepted the 
French word Exposition for these latter-day exhibitions 
of the world’s progress, 
to description of the city and its sights, general direc- 
tions to the traveler, a serviceable vocabulary, including 
two pages of slang, a calendar of events (chiefly races) 
from May to October, and even tells a traveler in haste 
how to see Paris in one day for forty-five francs. To 
the Exposition one hundred pages are alotted, just as 
liberally crammed with practical information. The 
whole work is abundantly supplied with maps, dia- 
grams, and illustrations, for use rather than for show. 
They include small portraits of all the members of the 
French Academy, as well as other persons of distine- 
tion. The volume by the late Grant Allen is rather a 
supplement to the indispensable guide-book. It is one 
of a series which that versatile writer had prepared on 
the principal cities of Europe, giving prominence to the 
historical development of each. By it the visitor is con- 
ducted from the cradle of Paris, in the island in the 


50 cents, 





Seine, to its early outgrowth on the south bank, now. 


known as Quartier Latin, then to the city of the Renais- 


sance on the north, thence beyond the spacious boule- , 
vards, once the city’s bulwarks, to the gay streets of 


recent construction, and finally to the Abbey of St. 
Denis and Fontainebleau. in each district the story of 
its memorable buildings is briefly set forth, and many 
pages are given to the art treasures of the Louvre. A 
small map exhibits the stages of growth of this wonder- 
ful capital. The book has no reference to the Ex- 


position. 
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Lavengro. By George Borrow. A New Edition Containing the 
Unaltered Text of the Original Issue ; Some Suppressed 
Episodes now Printed for the First Time ; Manuscript Var- 
iorum, Vocabulary and Notes by the Author of The Life of 
George Borrow. $2.50. 


It is close upon half a century since George Borrow, ° 


already famous through his ‘‘ Bible in Spain,’ published 
this curious autobiography, which at once took rank as 
an English classic. No other such eye for the pictur- 
esque in scenery, character, and incident is to be found 
in our century ; but the reader was left in a state of puz- 
zlement as to the degree of faith to be put in its state- 
ments. Borrow’s American biographer, Dr. Kapp, has 
shown that it is in the main an exact and trustworthy ac- 
count of the man’s early life, and has supplied the key 
to many of the names of persons and places, and sup- 
plied the account of ignored years. He now gives us the 
book as it was first written, supplying several suppressed 
passages of equal interest with the rest of the story. 
His brief notes clear up questions of date and identity, 
and have the unusual fault of being rather too brief than 
too plentiful. The illustrations are well adapted to the 
purpose of making the story more vivid and intelligible. 


“ 


Gleanings in Holy Fields. 
F.R.S.E., author of ‘' Bible Teachings in Nature."’ 


By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., 
$1. 50. 
Dr. Macmillan has long been the recognized exposi- 
tor of nature's parables and correspondences with reli- 
gious truths. In this volume he enters upon a new 
field of study, as he deals with antiquarian facts in the 
Holy Land, and shows what they suggest to a spiritual 
mind. Achan's wedge, Jacob's. well, the bells on the 
horses, the dew of Hermon, the stones of cursing, the 
tabernacle of Shiloh, are samples of his themes. And 
every one is handled in a rich and profitable manner of 


It devotes three hundred pages | 


Xe 









instruction, and presses on the conscience 

and the will as well as rouses the imagi- 

nation. The author makes a few slips, 

as when he represents the woman of Sa- 

maria as coming from the village, instead 
of the harvest-field, to the well. But in | 
general he shows himself an accurate as 
well as a notably learned student of the 
Scripture record. 


% 
Practical Agitation. By John Jay Chapman. 
$1.25. 
Mr. Chapman brings the style and 


method of Emerson into the treatment of 
current politics. Like Emerson, he paints 
the dark side of things in the blackest tints, 
and then portrays the elements of hope 
in colors nearly as bright as the others 
were the reverse. _He thinks we are a 
selfish and dishonest people, with really 
one big machine masquerading as two | 
parties. He finds a general lack of cour- 
age and public spirit, but he sees a marked 
progress toward better methods in those 
who labor for reform, and he seems to 





look for a cataclysm of honesty in the near 
future. His every sentence is suggestive, 
but he leaves the impression that he has 
not seen the subject inits entirety. There 
are good elements even in our political 
organizations, else they would go to pieces 
at once. 
seeks a leader and follows him ; another 
is the benevolence with which leaders take 
care of constituents, not in the matter of 
office-getting merely. But Mr. Chapman 
has his message for us, even if it be not 
the whole truth he prophesies. 


Any book mentioned here or elsewhere 


in _these ‘columns may be ordered at at the 








price n named, postage — free, "from The 


Sunday School Times, 1031 V Walnut § Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To Have and to Hold. 


By Mary Johnston. 
Bi. 50. 


| subscription list at any time. 


| one inch each issue for a year. 


| to the regular rate will be charged, For inside- 
| page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
| advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
One of these is the instinct that | 





It is not surprising that Miss Johnston's | 


Have and To Hold, has 
reached such an 
It combines in remark- 


latest book, To 
within a few 
enormous sale. 


weeks 


able degree those qualities which make a 
book suddenly popular with a very large 
class of intelligent readers. It is original, 
full of action, and that of the most stirring 
and picturesque kind. Like several other 
movels which have within the past year or 
two made such a furore, it is of the roman- 
tico-historical the scene being 
centered in Colonial Virginia. Despite 
its stream of somewhat unpleasantly 
barbaric situations, the essential motif is 
finely sustained by the upright and virtu- 
ous nobility of the heroine. The d- 
beautifully reached and 
drawn and ended. The literary style is 
the product of a vivid imagination, rich 
vocabulary, and a_ certain controlled 
vivacity which never permits the reader 
to outrun its movement. Whether the 
book will live two years remains to be 
seen. 


class, 


ztoucment is 
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The Story of the English Bible ( Brotherhood 
Books for Busy Men). By the Rev. Edwin 
Nash Hardy. Paper, 5 cents. 


A very useful bit of work is represented 
by this concise yet suggestive hint at the 
interesting subject of the history of the 
English Bible. The author no more than 
touches the details he aims to treat, but 
does it in a way to awaken a desire to 
wead a larger work. There is some evi- 
dence of hasty preparation and printing. 
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Books Received 


June 18 to June 25 


Congregational Year Book, The. 

Point of Contact in Teaching, The. By 
Patterson DuBois. (Revised edition.) 75 
cents. 

The Soul of a Christian. By Frank Granger. 
$1.50. 

Wisdom of the Ancients and New Atlantis, 
The, By Francis Bacon. 10 cents. 
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usiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions ave 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser oontract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 


rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see page 415. 





$31.50 round trip to Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Pueblo, via Chicago, Union 
Pacific, and North-Western Line, June 19, 
20, July 3, 9, 17, August 1, 7, and 21, good 
returning until October 31. Also very low 
rates on the same dates to Glenwood Springs, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Hot Springs, and 
Deadwood, South Dakota. Quickest time, 
Best service. All agents sell tickets via 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. For full 
particulars, address W. A, Cox, 601 Chestnut 
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The brightest, largest, best and cheapest Young 
People’s Paper in the World. 


A Religious Paper for the Young 





PATRIOTIC NUMBER. 

The issue of YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY for 
July ist, in addition to the usual variety of 
stories, sketches, editorials, etc., will contain, 
under the title of 


PATRIOTIC IDEALS For] 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


Contributed articles, by the following dis- 
tinguished Americans, written specially for 
YounGa PEOPLE's WEEKLY, accompanied by 
portraits and autographic signatures: 


BEN JAMIN HARRISON, REV. F, W. GUNSAULUS, 
President of Armour 











President 
HN D. Institute. 
JOHN 4 of the Navy. We VAN PEntRyysey. . 
ston G pe arm: World. 
ajor Genera 
(retired). 7 SAMUEL M. JONES, 

ARTHUR T. HADLEY, + aad of Toledo, Ohio. 

ident of Yale Col- HENRY 


CLEWS, 
— Banker, New 


THEODORE L. CUYLER, 
'~ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GEN. A ALBERT dD. SHAW, 
ander-in-Chief of 
the ¢ a res 


fooe 
EDWARD . EATON, 
ident "of Beloit Col- 
free 
JOUN HENRY BARROWS, 
President of Oberlin 
College. 





YOUNG PEOPLE's WEEKLY is a religious 
paper for the young, comprising eight to twelve 
large pages of four broad columns each. It is 
profusely illustrated with elegant half-tone 


engravings, some of which are printed in 
colors. 
PRICE.—Single subscriptions, 75 cents per 


year. To schools and societies, in clubs of 
three or more, mailed to one address, 50 
cents per year. Subscriptions may commence 
at any time, and for a term of three months or 
more. Sample copies free. Address, 


Davin C. Cook PUBLISHING Co., 
36 Washington St., Chicago. 











Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





National Democratic Convention, 
City, July 4, 1900.—For this important con- 
vention, you want to take the Chicago Great 
Western Railway to Kansas City on account 
of its excellent facilities and unsurpassed ac- 
Only one fare for the round 
Tickets on sale July 2, 3, and 4. For 
further information inquire of any agent C. G. 
W. Ry., or address F. H. Lord, G. P. & T. A., 
113 Adams Street, pki 


commodations. 
trip. 





Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 

are just what Sunday-school teachers 








Helps 
want. The Situstrations are from recent photographs. 
he Concordance is the most complete yet produced. 
we Me are specially engraved from the latest sur- 
veys, have thorough index. 
e Sunda School Times 
Teacher's Bible is of high gra ** The work 
is excellent.’’ All styles and prices. For = b a 
booksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NEL: 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New vor 


ears ;, 4. The Nelson 
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“ v Victorious ence be of 1900. 
By Murat Halstead. 
Republicanism “1 atts 
One only 


Tells why Republican principles wil eri 
umph at the pote in November. Contains platform, 


ign refer- 
argument 
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each locality. 


bie zraphies of M Kinks and Roosevelt; all about 
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tid FREE —_, i pot cakes. 2 * 
leading party men. UTE 50 PER cE 
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close 5 two-cent stamps ior postage 


S. A. PARK & CO., 


Dept. R. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
vo LIFE, words. Saha 
0. -L MOODY'S nd WORK. 


(2, ms = Ss.) 
ENTY VOLUMES of his latest sermons, Bible 


Le anecdotes, = ca —_— $2.00 
SNorihfield, Mass. 


4‘ ents wanted. .P. FP 
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MOODY AND INGERSOLL 
CONTRASTED 


Their testimony in life and in death, 
Wharton. By mail, 15 cents. 


By Dr. 


Address National Evangelization Society 
1022 Witherspoon Building, _Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 





Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 
THE CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS. 


Sample Music Edition, 20 cents. Words only, ro cents. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


CHIMES 


CHURCH BELLS acr'vexte 


MoSHANE | BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore.td. 





























BEST PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE 
TEETH THAT 








MODERN DENTAL 











SCIENCE CAN COM- 
BINE, REFRESH- 








ING AND PLEASING 





TO THE TASTE, 








PRICE, 25 CENTS. 








Bt EW. Hoyt E.W. Hoyt &Co., Makers, Lowell, Mass. 
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ibby’s 


ps oF 
pecialties 


Only One 


of a = te can be superlative. The 

Best” always stands alone. For 
alae, delicacy, fine flavor and gen- 
eral excellence, nothing equals 

Libby’s Perfect Food Products 

Prepared in hygienic kitchens under 
Government inspection. They are ab- 
solutely pure and wholesome. Libby's 
are the convenient foods for in- dene 
and out-doors. Put up in handy-sized 
key-opening cans. 

Write for our little book, “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.” Tells you all about the 71 kinds 
of Libby's ready-to-serve foods. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicage. 


























Church Furnishings 











‘Masons Hanlin 


fats ORCANS 2. 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
<alog free. 146 Boylston St., Bosten, Mass. 











Individual Communion 


ts Bend for pond catalogue 
Outs ¥,CQMHUNION OO OUTFIT co. 
SANITARY RY. 











tutes are scarce, and 


a Sunday-school ever close its door 
not if it ever expects to open ther 


difficulties suggested above. 
the summer months now at hand ? 





Can City Sunday-Schools 


Run Successfully During 
Summer 22-68-8422 i 


HEN half the teachers are off on a vacation, and substi- 


the hundreds, and scholars come only to find their 
teachers absent, and are shifted around from one class 
to another, and city parks are inviting, —what is to be done? Should 


Twenty-five Dollars in Gold 


will be given to the person writing the best article in answer to the 
Will y 


The Sunday School Times 


1035 Walnut is Philadelphia, Pa. 
Don’t cater the competition wiitaté tae’ eeienieeiiedteemamenanaiaadl 


Ce ed 


the thermometer is sizzling near 


s under such circumstances ? JVa, 


m again. Well then, what? 


ou have the matter in mind during 
If so, write for full particulars to 
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Philadelphia, June 30, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 








| Subscription Rates 


The School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


Five or more. copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former raté was $1.00. ) 


$1 00 Less than five copies, and more 
° than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


60 t Five or more copies in a package 
CUS~ to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1.50 One copy, one year. 

Qne copy, one year, to minis- 
$1 -00 ters, inletonarien and theological 
students. oni : 

ne free copy additiona’ 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club aj either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


& 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 

Additions toa aab-s0n additional subecrip- 

tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 

nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 

a Se yeasty club rates in for e at the time the addition 
made. 


A Club at su rs may ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address. at 
60 cents each, w so desired. 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers gut eane do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. The 


ckage is addressed to one on 
Addressed Parras — 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50; $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A kage-clu subscribér can have a copy trans- 


The papers for aclub of five or more 


fe to a separate address at any time, upon the 
additional payment of 15 cents. 
Large packages at the 60 cent rate 

Dividing ma She divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 

The, ‘pa, tr is Wot sent to any subscriber beyond 
the tite fou Lor, unless by special request. 

E ones of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
Jree, upon application. 


bd , 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES — 


‘The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 


‘l'wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
lo s and ionari 
for one or more copies, 





sie) 6 shillings each 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies. 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
he sent either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
package to one aldo, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

Wor Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoyghton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P.O. BOX 1550. 








AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
GEM ONG B sy 600 0ctis sce cde cdro dap svcsies 
Sarpius over all Liabifities,.............. 1934-50 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1900, 
$2,626,441.18 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. 7 x 
, LIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
M. B. KELLY, Genl. Mgr. 
; DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward F. Beale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. Gillingham, tdward Lowber Welsh, 
Archibald R. Montgomery. 


% Safe Investments 
in real-estate first moran 
21 years, have never failed onee. (One investor 
writes to us: ‘‘ Since 1892 1 have been carefully 
selecting some of your choice loans, and have 
mever lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 
have been tided oven maey evil days because | could al- 

bat” upon income from your mortgages. 

rive to us for our Met of loans im the blecheary belt 

of Texas and in Oklahoma. Loans teed. 





Worth Repeating 


Put to Sleep in the Dark 


Bishop H. W. Warren, in The Independent 


Ts weary child, the long play done, 
Wags slow to bed at set of sun, 
Sees mother leave, fears night begun, 
But by remembered kisses made 
To feel, though lonely, undismayed, 
Glides into dreamland unafraid.’ 


The weary man, life’s long day done, 
Looks lovingly at his last sun, 

Sees all friends fade, fears night begun, 
But by remembered mercies made 

To feel, though dying, undismayed, 
Glides into glory unafraid. 


x2 
Things that Make a Man 


By Robert E. Speer 


Eprtor’s Nots.—By the courteous permission of the 
Westminster Press, the different chapters of a booklet 
by Mr. Speer are to be reprinted here, from time to time. 
The booklet may be ordered for ten cents. 


Truth 


RUTH first. No liar can be a man. 
For truthfulness itself is the greatest 
element in every true man, truth in 

heart and life, and it is the necessary 
foundation of every other worthy quality. 
All men instinctively recognize this. Our 
race has a constitutional hatred of liars 
and lies. ‘‘To give the lie’’ is the ex- 
tremity of reproach ‘and condemnation. 
However undeveloped the moral judg- 
ments of children may be, they at once 
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‘He must be true to the great, weary world 





pronounce lies bad. I once asked a com- 
pany of children at Bergen Point, New 
Jersey, what kinds of sins there are. 
They at once replied, ‘‘Good sins and 
bad:sins.’’ A little startled by the, bold- 
ness and comprehensiveness of this classi- 
fication, I asked them what were the worst 
of bad sins. ‘‘ Lies,’’ they instantly re- 
pli. 

Every boy and every man shuns a liar. 
He carries with him the atmosphere of 
repulsion. Strong hatérs of lies are al- 





ways attractive to us. The spirit of man- 
liness responds to the strong loathing of 
a lie. It was largely on this account that 
Charles Kingsley was so popular. He 
detested shams, and he scorned all lies. 
Some one gave him once a ‘‘ Mental 
Photograph’’ book in which to write. 
One question was ‘‘What is your dé¢e 
noire?’’ ‘A lie,’’ he wrote. And his 
wife dedicated her delightful biography of 
him 
**To the beloved memory 
of 
A righteous man 
Who loved God and truth above all things. 
A man of untarnished honor— 
Loyal and chivalrous—gentle and strong— 
Modest and humble—tender and true— 
Pitiful to the weak—yearning after the erring— 
Stern to all forms of wrong and oppression, 
Yet most stern toward himself— 
Who being angry yet sinned not.’’ 


Some of the ancients saw as clearly on 
this subject as we see. ‘‘I will not stain 
speech with a lie,’’ said Pindar. ‘‘ The 
genuine lie is hated by. all gods and 
men,’’ said Plato. ‘‘That man has no 
fair glory,’’ said Theognis, ‘‘in whose 
heart dwells a lie, and from whose mouth 
it has once issued.’’ And though lying 
is the great sin of heathenism, many 
among the heathen recognize, theoretically 
at least, its debasing loathsomeness. 
There is a Hindoo saying that ‘‘ The sin 
of killing a Brahman is as great as that of 
killing one hundred cows, and the sin of 
killing one hundred cows is as great as 
that of killing a woman, and the sin of 
killing one hundred women is as great as 
that of killing a child in the womb, and 
the sin of killing one hundred children in 
the womb is as great as that of telling a 
lie.”’ 





es, as placed by us for 


In this matter, as might be expected, 
| the Bible is outspoken and explicit. ‘Ye 
shall not lie one to another,’’ said the 
Levitical code. One of the Ten Com- 
mandments is a law against falsehood. 
‘‘A peor man is better than a liar,’" was 
| the Oriental phrasing of one of the Prov- 
lerbs. ‘Lie not one to another,’’ wrote 
| Paul to the Colossians. 


A lie is always sinful and wrong. There 
are no circumstances’ in which it is justi- 
fiable. God cannot lie, and what God 
himself cannot do, no man can ever be 
justified in doing. All lies are of the 
devil who is the father of lies, and every 
man who lies shows himself to be, in that 
course, the child of the father of lies and 
not of the Father of Light, with whom is 
neither variableness nor shadow of turn- 
ing. 

Men can Kie by life and conduct as well 
as by lip and word. Truthfulness is far 
more than a quality of speech. The man 
who would be a man must be true through 
and through. There must be truth in the 
inward parts, and all the outer expression 
of the inner life must be true. He must 
be true to the traditions of the past, to the 
responsibilities involved in the relation- 
ship he bears to home and loved ones. 
He must be true to himself. As Polonius 
said to his son Laertes : 


** This above all : to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.”’ 


which needs his unselfish service. Young 
men are false and in the basest sense untrue 
if they work in this world for their own ends 
and do not work in this world for the ends 
of Christ. The man who tries to see how 
much he can get out of the world, instead 
of how much he can give to it, who is 
here for gain rather than for use, is an 
untrue man. The man after God's own 
heart will be true to God's Son and God's 
world, and he will discover at last that so, 
and so only, was he true to himself. 

For into that Great City, where the true 
men are to gather, no liar, nor any man 
that maketh a lie, is to be allowed to enter, 
but only those who have never feared the 
face or the gaze of any man, and who will 
not fear the-searching judgment of God, 
because they have heard and heeded the 
solemn lesson of The Scarlet Letter, ‘‘ Be 
true! Be true! Be true !”’ 








Hard to Stay Great 


Forces in Nature Intended to Level Those 
who Push Ahead of the Mass 


By. brains,. hard work, and self-denial a man 
reaches a position of wealth and greatness. 

Right then, by a natural law, the contrary 
forces set to work to tear him down, to prevent 
his getting too far ahead of the regular evolution- 
ary development. 

Think it over, and you will remember your 
own and your friends’ experience. 

When fortune’s face begins to smile, mis- 
fortune's iron hand appears, for the man yields 
to some or many of the ‘‘tearing down"’ forces 
—anxiety, worry, whisky, tobacco, coffee, etc. 
Health begins to leave, and the man is unable 
to hold his lofty position. 

Only the grim, determined fellows who recog- | 
nize the devils that would rob and slay them, and 
who sturdily and steadily refuse to allow them to 
work on them, are able to ‘‘ stay great."’ 

Is it worth while ? 

You are your own master and,judge. You 
can kill them, or you can yield and they will | 
down you. 

A man says, ‘‘I can’t quit.” 

There is but one answer, ‘‘Get down then to 
the lower place that the big crowd of ‘commons’ 
occupy.”’ 

It is only the ‘‘ masters’’ who can remain 
masters. 














in the list, for it is veiled and seemingly harm- 
less, but its mission is to weaken heart, kidneys, 
and digestion, then slowly follows weakness of 





purpose and inability, and the victim, all un- 
conscious of the reason, steps backward and 
| diten from his hard-earned place among 
| the great ones. 

| It is easy to shift the coffee habit by taking on 


Coffee is one of the most dangerous sluggers | 





CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


RAILWAY 


One hundred hours from 
Montreal to Pacific Coast 


Commencing June 11, and 
leaving daily thereafter 


“THE IMPERIAL 
LIMITED” 


Luxurious sleeping and drawing-room 
cars, dining-cars with unsurpassed cuisine 

Passing through Banff and the picturesque 
Rockies to all points on the Pacific Coast ; 
connecting at Vancouver with the steamers 
of the Trans-Pacific and Canadian Austra- 
lian Royal Mail Steamship lines for 


China, Japan, and the 
phor y weeren, Honolulu 
and Australia 


For pamphlets and information write to 


E. V. SKINNER, G. E. A. 
353 Broadway, New York 
































Quebec Central 
Railway 


The Tourist’s and Sportsmen’s Route 
between 


2 NEW YORK, BOSTON 
2 and all NEW ENGLAND 
POINTS, and QUEBEC 


) _ This line runs through Pullman Palace 
Cars between Springfield and Quebec 
without change, connecting at Springfield 
» with N. Y., N. H., & H. Pullman cars 
> from New York. 


Leave New York 4.00 P.M., arrive 
Quebec before noon next day 
The Quebec Central Railway also runs 
solid trains with Pullman cars between 
Quebec and Boston, Pullman buffet-cars 
between Quebec and the: White Moun- 
tains and Portland, and through coach 
and sleeping-car between Quebec and 
St. John, N. B. 
j. H. Walsh, G. F. & P. A. 
{ Sherbrooke, P. Q. 
R. M. Stocking, C. & D. A. 
uebec . 
P. R. Neill, T. P. A. 
Room 65, Union Depot, Boston, Mass. 





National Educational Association 


Charleston, S. C. 


Round-trip tickets to Charleston, S. C., via 
the Southern Railway, account of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Educational Association, 
will be sold on July 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th, gdou 
to return until September 1st, at rate of one first- 
class fare plus membership fee. 
Stop-overs will be allowed, both going and re- 
turning, on all tickets reading via the Southern 
Railway. 

The route of the Southern Railway passes 
through. the historic battle-grounds of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, and affords excellent facilities 
for reaching Charleston and seeing en route the 
agricultural and manufacturing industries, as 
well as the principal commercial cities and re- 
sorts, of the South. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St, Phila- 
delphia, will be pleased to furnish all informa- 
| tion desired. 


TOURIST 


two dollars 








| Postum Food Coffee, a distinct and scientific 
| “anti’’ for coffee. 
| Postum (well made) satisfies the coffee taste, 


nerve centers, builds them up in a remarkable 
manner as the result of the action of the ingredi- 


ents carefully and expertly selected from nature's | 


| storehouse of sustaining and rebuilding food ele- 
| ments. 

You can be great and stay great if you have 
sturdy determination and make use of the dis- 
coveries of modern science and research. Pos- 
tum Food Coffee is made at the famous pure 

| food factories of the Postum Co., at Battle 


} 
and instead of breaking down the heart and | 


In search of grand and beautiful scenery finds 
such a profusion of riches in Colorado that be- 
fore planing a trip it will be well for you to gain 
all the information possible. ‘The Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad publishes a series of useful 
illustrated pamphlets, all of which may be ob- 
tained by writing S. K. Hooper, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colo. 











| Creek, Miéh. 


SUMMER | Lake “Champlain 
HOMES 60.00 00 Groae per week. on 
IN Illustrated Hook. GP.A. 
VERMONT 5. W. communes Ay 














































































‘*MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.”’ 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year the 
dirt in a house would be kept down, and when house- 
cleaning time came it would be a pleasant task instead 
of the dreadful time it aay is. No. 34. 


—— 





B. & BL 


One of the cleverest items of Fashion this 
season is 





wash silks 


and we're doing great business with a lar 
and varied collection of the best—probably 
nothing like it for extent and choiceness else- 
where. 

Selling for waists and for gowns. 

New corded wash silks, 

35¢., 45C., 50c. yard 
—pretty and cool as can be—clear colorings 
and exquisite combinations, 

10,000 yards of good and pretty wash 

oods, inclu 
ams—se., 64%c., 8c., Loc. 

If you failed to get a-copy of our Fwentieth 
Century, Lace Curtain Catalog, 
writing for this very day. Curtains and pricés 
that have aroused enthusiastic results from all 
over the United States. 
offering ever known before, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. 


SEND TO 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated sane, inde of pees me rchandise. 


DITMAN’S SEA- “SALT 


Salt of Pure Sea Water 
TONIC, STRENGTHENING, | alata cashes 


Address Ditman, . Bareter ¢ Street, New York 











Oil and Gold Mines 
Visitors Speak of the Food Used 


Major Desborough, writing from Fresno, Cal., 
says: ‘‘I found Grape-Nuts food 45 miles in the 
mountains in an old oil camp, where the whole 
crowd, ten men, eat it for breakfast every day, 
and every Sunday have it in a pudding. for 
dinner."’ 

General E. C. Machen, an old Confederate 
soldier, has just returned from an extended trip 
through the Southwest and along the Mexican 
border, isvestigating mining properties. He 
says: ‘‘No matter where I traveled, I always 
found it possible to get Grape-Nuts and Postum 
Food Coffee, of which I am very fond."’ 

The Grape-Nuts breakfast food is especially 
valued by campers and frontier people, as it is 
already cooked and ready for instant service, 
and, being concentrated, furnishes unusual 
Strength and nourishment in a small quantity. 
It is believed that a man can travel farther, and 
exercise more continuously, on a few teaspoons 
of Grape-N uts than on like quantity of any other 
food known. 

The reason for this is that there are selected 
elements in Grape-Nuts that furnish direct to 
the brain and nerve centers the necessary parti- 
cles to rebuild the delicate gray matter con- 
tained in these parts ; therefore a man continu- 
ously fed on Grape-Nuts is absolutely certain of 
a good condition of the nervous system, which 


uding naes dimities, and ging- |. 
it’s worth | 


Nothing like such an |. 


ae Pa. 





is really the controller of the entire body. 
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Allegree, Ky. 
“Your Salt works like a 


“THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS.” charm. It seems to be just 














hat has always been want- 

Effervescing me, cooling and refreshing 

and not nauseating in any 

Coolness particular. I shall never be 
When the warmth of the has extracted all without it in my office.”’ 

energy from the system, sal breat Fn seems a burden, W.C. Dulmage, M.D. 





2 


1570 Asbury Avenue, 
Evanston, Lil. 
January 5. 1900. 

** Your Salt is a very super- 

ior article. Am well pleased 

with it. Bottle waters no 
compa-ison.’’ 

Dr. Wm. B. Mann. 


2 
60 Classic Street, 
Hoosick Falis, N. Y. 
‘“*Abbey’s Salt is perfect. 
I thank you for putting on the 
market such a valuable arti- 
cle. It is pleasant and effec- 


there is nothing so delightfully refreshing, cooling, and 
invigorating as a teaspoonful of 


Abbey’s 
Effervescent 
Salt 


in a tumbler of water. It soothes the stomach, cools 
the blood, and gratifies the thirst. It may be taken at 
any time with beneficial results. The regular use of 
this standard a preparation will keoe You in ge you in ee 
health, and relieve Dyspepsia, Sic 

Biliousness or Constipation, and all similar a" 











































Abbey’s is Nature’s remedy—because it is made tive.” 

from the salts extracted from the juices of fresh fruits. George M. Lamb, M.D. 

Unlike violent remedies, it doesn’t knock out sys- 2 

tem or deplete the vital organs, It does its work gently, 

but effectively—as nature intended it should be done. Springfield, Mass., 

Sold by most druggists or sent by mail. oe 25, -. 

“I can truly say that 

25¢., 50c., and $f per bottle Abbey's Salt is the best 


preparation of the kind I 
have ever used, and shail 
continue to use it in my 
practice.’’ 

Dr. Ernest K. Parker. 


The Abbey Ettorvepeont fats Co., 
Dept , 15 Murray Street, N. Y. 


Booklet free on request. 
e002 0t 




















Better Baking Never Known 


Cook or baker never produced a more toothsome bit 
than Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer. Its delightful piquancy 


makes it the nicest possible sweet for any-time eating 
or to serve with any beverage or ices. 


Its whole- 
give the children. Ie Gedhnes Wasured ata tag 
children. Its freshness is.gnsured at all time 
— in all -weathers—by the 
tent ge, which is 
the famous 


Uneea Biscuit package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 





June 30, 1900 





REE SCHOLARSHIP 


N Sictionary or Locomotive” ENGIN 


ekeMben L Se ae WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
OF CORRESPONDENCE, Boston, 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 
Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed. Eighteen States repre- 
sented last Ideal combination of school and home 


ie. AUGUSTINE JONES, LL-B., Principal. 
The Collegiate School 


1877 2303 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, oO. 1900 


Preparatory to college. “ No school more admirabl 
managed. Address Rev J. BABIN,A.B., Principal. 


Teachers Wanted Smyrict? jrechers, Bureau» 

















, GET A LITTLE LIGHT ON THE 


RALSTONSs ,.00 
HEALTH 4m 
S H O E® + al Delivered, $4.25 


By writing for our catalog, which tells all 


about this remarkable shoe, which has style, 
handsome appearance, and gre your feet com- 
fort and good health. It tells all about twenty 
styles, and how to buy shoes. //'s free. You 
can get a good fit so ane mail. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS 


CAMPELLO (BROCKTON), MASS. 








Automatic 
Ankle Motion 


—the result 
of using 
RAMSEY SWINGING *PEDALS— 
makes cycling 25 per cent 
easier and more enjoyable. 

Try them and see. Money 
_ back if not satisfied. IMlustrated 
booklet free. Pedais, 83 per 
pair. Toe clips, 50 cents. 

RAMSEY SWINGING PEDAL Co. 
K 204 North Broad St., Philadelphia 





















Why suffer with corns when a 
postal will fetch a free trial box 
of A-CORN’ SALVE ? 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 








Jn ordering goods, or in mtaking inquiry pera 
anything aavertised in this paper, you will oblige t 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 





the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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you are still receiving your copy of The 
Sunday School Times in a package, the 


spending of fifteen cents will save others 
and yourself time and trouble and dis- 


appointment. 


You can have your copy 


changed from the package club, to go to 


your own address until 
present subscription, for only fifteen 
Think what this means! 
to you. 
Sunday-school. 


No bother for 


every week. The package-club plan was good 


—is good in some cases, 


better. 


country have given up the old plan for the new. 
See your club organizer at once, hand him 

fifteen cents, and he will order the paper 

sent by mail straight to your own address, 





The paper mailed 
No delay because of absence from 
the 
organizer in seeing that you get your paper 


Thousands of subscribers in city and 


the end of your 


cents. 


Saves 
Time 
and 
Trouble 


club 


But the new plan is 








any money that they lose 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit oply advertisements ti are VU votenh tp bebo however, an advertisement io ory not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
















